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JOSEPH  EMERSON  BROWN 
GOVERNOR  OF  GEORGIA,  1867-1866. 

By  Thomas  Robson  Hay 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

“Who  the  devil  is  Joe  Brown”  was  the  incredulous 
query  of  Robert  Toombs  on  hearing  of  the  nomination  of 
Joseph  E.  Brown  as  Governor  of  Georgia  in  the  summer 
of  1857.  He  was  soon  to  know  something  of  the  man  and 
of  his  ability  both  to  get  things  done  while  at  the  same 
time  keeping  himself  favorably  before  the  public.  For 
the  next  thirty  years  or  more  Joe  Brown  was  the  best 
liked  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  hated  man  in 
Georgia.  He  has  stamped  his  name  indelibly  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  his  state.  Few  questions  of  importance,  in  this 
period,  were  discussed  without  a  consideration,  implied 
or  spoken,  as  to  the  attitude  of  Joe  Brown. 

In  this  period  he  mounted  to  a  pinnacle  of  popularity 
achieved  by  few  men  in  Georgia  history,  later  descending 
to  such  depths  of  unpopularity  that  the  epithet  “traitor” 
was  considered  insufficiently  descriptive.  But  he  came 
back  when  conditions  were  right  and  again  attained  pop¬ 
ular  approval.  He  died  acclaimed  as  the  foremost  citizen 
of  Georgia. 

It  is  with  the  period  between  his  “discovery”  and  his 
descent  into  odium  that  we  are  here  concerned — ^the  per¬ 
iod  covering  his  service  as  Governor  of  Georgia.  Few 
men  have,  at  the  same  time,  been  so  popular  with  one 
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stratum  of  the  electorate  and  so  unpopular  with  another 
as  Joe  Brown.  Always  the  champion  of  the  plain  people 
as  symbolized  by  “The  Cherokee  girls  and  their  bed- 
quilt,”  their  vote  and  favor  kept  him  in  power  for  four 
successive  gubernatorial  terms  during  the  most  critical 
and  trying  period  in  the  history  of  the  state.  Bom  a 
poor  man,  Brown  rose  to  popularity,  power,  and  favor 
through  a  judicious  use  of  his  own  personality  and  abil¬ 
ity  and  by  his  consistent  success  in  getting  for  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  electorate  what  they  thought  or  were  made 
to  think  was  best  for  them. 

Bora  and  brought  up  without  the  personal  services 
of  slaves  Brown,  like  many  others  in  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  was  always  strong  in  his  support  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  and  firm  in  the  belief  that  the  non-slaveholding 
Southerner  derived  much  benefit  from  the  existence  of 
slavery,  declaring  that  the  Federal  Congress  had  no  right 
to  interfere  with  the  “institution.”  Always  he  was  in¬ 
sistent  that  State  sovereignty  should  prevail  as  against 
federal  authority  in  matters  of  local  import.^  On  this 
foundation  of  principle  his  future  course,  both  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Union  and  in  the  Confederacy,  was  built.  Keeping  in 
mind  this  unswerving  conception  of  the  equality  of  State 
Rights  and  Federal  sovereignty  we  can  better  understand 
an  otherwise  inexplicable  performance. 

One  writer  has  commented  on  Brown’s  election  as 
Governor  in  1857  that  it  “was  in  its  moral  effect  similar 
to  the  accession  of  Andrew  Jackson  to  the  Presidency  in 
1828 — a  shock  to  the  aristocratic  regime  in  Georgia”.* 
It  placed  at  the  helm  of  the  State  a  man  who  was  in  the 
closest  touch  with  the  “people”  and  it  added  to  the  group 
of  official  leaders  a  strong  thinker,  with  a  new  point  of 
view,  with  valuable,  fresh  ideas,  and  with  a  cool  confi- 

1.  U.  B.  Phillip*,  Gtorgia  and  SUUe  Rightt,  in  ii«port  American  Hiator. 
leal  Association,  1901,  vol.  2:181.  Henceforth  cit^  as  “Phillips,  Report,  1901, 
toL  2” ;  Federal  Union,  quoted  in  Phillips,  Report,  1901,  2 :181 ;  I.  W.  Aveiy, 
Hietory  of  Georgia  from  1880  to  1881,  42.  Henceforth  cited  as  "Arerr.” 

2.  Avery,  47. 
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dence  in  himself  that  made  him  nigh  irresistible  once  he 
had  decided  upon  a  course  of  action.  Altogether  he  was 
“a  native-born  belligerent”  with  an  energy  and  persever¬ 
ance  that  vitalized  Georgia  state  politics  and  brought 
both  Brown  and  the  State  to  the  attention  of  the  nation.* 

From  the  very  beginning  of  his  term  as  governor. 
Brown  showed,  in  no  unmistakable  terms,  where  he 
stood  on  the  slavery  question,  asserting  that  the  state  of 
Georgia  would  not  remain  in  the  Union  if  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  were  tampered  with,  but  was  determined  to  main¬ 
tain  her  rights  and  to  vindicate  her  honor  at  every  haz¬ 
ard  and  with  every  available  means.* 

Anticipating  possible  trouble.  Brown  at  once  set  about 
putting  the  affairs  of  the  State  in  order — insisting  on 
bank  resumption  of  specie  payments  following  the  panic 
of  1857,  the  building  of  the  State  railroad,  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  equipment,  training,  and  personnel  of  the 
state  militia,  as  well  as  the  taking  of  other  steps  looking 
to  improvement  in  the  affairs  of  the  State.  Re-elected 
in  1859,  without  much  difficulty,  he  continued  in  his  ef¬ 
forts  to  prepare  the  State  for  the  impending  conflict,  al¬ 
lowing  nothing  to  be  put  in  the  way.  During  his  flrst 
term  he  “had  used  the  veto  power  more  freely  than  any 
Governor  in  the  State’s  history”  and  in  his  conception  of 
what  was  best  for  his  constituents  he  continued  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  this  executive  privilege,  all  with  one  thought  in 
mind — ^the  welfare  of  the  people  and  of  the  State  as  he 
conceived  it. 

As  the  war  clouds  gathered  Brown  was  to  be  found 
“in  the  very  forefront  of  the  aggressive  Southern  move¬ 
ment.”  He  urged  preparation,  condemned  the  duplicity 
of  the  Northern  people,  spoke  of  the  Constitution  as  a 
compact,  asked  for  authority  to  use  the  military  in  case 
he  thought  it  advisable  or  necessary,  at  the  same  time 


S.  Ibid.  :48. 

4.  Federal  Union.  Nor.  10.  1867.  quoted  in  PhUlips.  Report,  1901.  2:181. 
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sugrgesting  the  creation  of  an  emergency  fund  to  be  used 
in  putting  the  State  of  Georgia  in  a  condition  to  defend 
itself  should  the  necessity  arise.^  The  legislature  and 
the  people  responded  to  Brown’s  exhortations  and  by  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1861  were  in  the  mood  to  support 
the  convention  of  the  people  of  Georgia  which  met  Janu¬ 
ary  21,  1861  “in  accordance  with  the  Governor’s  procla¬ 
mation.’’*  Brown,  though  “a  progressive  Southern 
Rights  Democrat  in  1849’’  and  acquiescent  to  the  Com¬ 
promise  of  1850,  was  not  convinced  that  any  permanent 
solution  had  been  reached.  As  governor  he  urged  the 
State  to  secession  and  indeed  hastened  the  action  by  his 
seizure  of  Fort  Pulaski  in  Savannah  Harbor,  January  2, 
1861.’ 

During  the  first  months  of  the  war  Brown  was  active 
in  collecting  troops,  arms,  and  other  military  supplies. 
His  foresight  in  getting  the  State  military  organized 
and  equipped  enabled  him  to  turn  over  effective  troops  to 
the  Confederate  government.*  By  August  he  had  25,000 
men  in  service.*  In  the  fall  he  was  able  to  report  to  his 
legislature  that  he  had  put  into  the  service  fifty  regi¬ 
ments,  thirty  of  which  had  been  properly  armed  and 
equipped  by  the  State.  Many  of  these  troops  and  much 


6.  FedertU  Union,  Nov.  IS,  1867,  quoted  in  PhOlipt,  Report,  1901,  S:184. 
One  authority  has  written :  "As  Governor,  Brown  did  much  to  hasten  secession,** 
U.  B.  Phillips,  The  Sonth  in  the  BuUding  of  the  Nation,  2 :170 ;  T.  R.  R.  Cobb, 
writinK  to  his  wife  from  IContcomery,  Ala.,  where  he  had  gone  as  a  member  of 
the  presidential  nominating  convention,  commented:  “There  is  but  little  siMCula- 

tioB  as  to  the  probable  President,  Jeff  Davis  is  most  prominent . (tboush) 

even  Joe  Brown  (is)  talked  about.**  Extracts.  T.  R.  R.  Cobb  to  his  wife,  Feb. 
6,  1861,  quoted  in  Publieatione,.  Southern  History  Association,  2:164. 

6.  PhiUips,  Report,  1901,  2:202. 

7.  ConfedereUe  Records  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  2:99ff.  Henceforth  cited 
as  **C.  R.**  Phillips,  Report,  1901,  2 :208 ;  Official  Records  of  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  62:111*14.  Henceforth  cited  as  *‘0.  R.**  Before  the  election  of  Lin* 
coin  Brown  had  written  that  it  is  "my  opinion’*  that  "the  peopie  of  Georsia  .... 
would  determine  to  wait  for  an  overt  act  .  .  .  **  (J.  E.  Brown  to  W.  H.  Gist, 
Oct.  SI,  1860,  quoted  in  Nicolay  A  Hay.  AbruAam  Lincoln,  A  History,  2:811)  ; 
Itat  in  January,  when  it  appear^  there  misht  be  some  delay  in  secession  due  to 
the  strength  of  the  Union  party.  Brown  decided  to  precipitate  matters  by  the 
seisure  of  Fort  Pulaski,  in  Savannah  harbor,  and  of  the  arsenal  at  Ansusta. 
Ubid.  :S:190*91:  Avery,  147,  168). 

8.  Brown  to  L.  P.  Walker,  May  4.  1861,  C.  R.,  S:68. 

9.  Brown  to  A.  H.  Stephens,  Auk.  22,  1861,  U.  B.  Phillips,  Correspond* 
ence  of  Toombs,  Stephens,  A  Cobb,  Report,  American  Historical  Association, 
1911,  vd.  2:674.  Hen^mrth  cited  as  "PhiUips,  Report.  1911,  vtd.  2." 
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equipment  had  been  turned  over  to  the  Confederate  gov¬ 
ernment,  but  no  money  had  ever  been  received  in  com¬ 
pensation.^® 

In  the  early  correspondence  with  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  the  Governor  frequently  spoke  of  his  desire  to  do 
his  part.^^  Several  times  the  Secretary  of  War  mentioned 
the  promptness  and  efficiency  with  which  the  Governor 
of  Georgia  met  every  requisition.^*  Throughout  the  first 
year  of  the  war  Brown  continued  active  in  collecting 
troops,  arms,  and  other  military  supplies.  His  ante-bel¬ 
lum  efforts  at  raising  the  effectiveness  of  the  State  mili¬ 
tary  organization  bore  fruit.  There  was  only  commenda. 
tion  of  his  efforts.”  But  as  the  year  came  to  a  close 
clashes  over  jurisdiction  as  between  the  Georgia  State 
and  the  Confederate  authorities  became  of  frequent  oc¬ 
currence.  There  were  several  reasons  for  this  conflict. 
In  the  first  place,  Georgia  and  its  Governor  had  always 
been  strong  advocates  and  supporters  of  the  principle  of 
the  primacy  of  State  sovereignty.”  Another  factor  con¬ 
ducive  to  discord  was  the  fact  that  Georgia,  in  spite  of 
its  military  and  economic  importance,  had  hardly  any 
effective  representation  in  the  Confederate  government 
at  Richmond.  A.  H.  Stephens  and  Davis  differed  from 
the  first  as  to  what  policy  the  administration  should 
adopt  and  follow.  Stephens,  as  a  result,  soon  had  little 
influence  in  administration  councils  and  ceased  to  take  a 
very  active  and  constructive  part  in  the  formulation  of 
governmental  policy.  Toombs,  who  had  had  some  hopes 
of  being  chosen  president,  was  appointed  to  the  office  of 

10.  Brown’s  Messaee,  Nov.  19,  1861,  C.  R.,  2 :140 ;  U.  B.  Phillips,  Th» 
South  in  the  BuUding  of  the  Sation,  2:171>M. 

11.  Brown  to  L.  P.  Walker,  April  11,  1861,  C.  R.  8:47;  Brown  to  Jefferson 
Davis,  Ibid.  :S  :90. 

12.  Brown  to  L.  P.  Walker,  AprU  4,  1861,  Ibid.,  8:68;  L.  P.  Walker  to 
Brown,  May  26  and  July  1,  1861.  Ibid.  :89  and  106. 

18.  L.  P.  Walker  to  Brown.  May  26  and  July  1,  1861,  Ibid.  :8:88,  47; 
Brown  to  Jefferson  Davis,  April  29,  1861,  Ibid.,  8 :90 ;  Brown  to  Stephens.  Aos. 
22  and  Sept.  28,  1861,  Phillips,  Report,  1911,  2 :674,  677 ;  Brown’s  Annual  Mes- 
eage  to  the  Georgia  Assembly,  Nov.  19,  1861,  C.  R.,  2 :140 ;  Stovall,  Life  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Toombe,  284. 

14.  R.  H.  Shryoek.  Georgia  and  the  Compromise  of  liSO,  paaaim;  Her¬ 
bert  Fielder,  Life  of  Joseph  E.  Broum,  169,  269-61 ;  henceforth  cit^  as  “Fielder.” 
PhUlips,  Report.  1901,  2:182,  187. 
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Secretary  of  State,  but  soon  resigned  to  enter  the  army. 
Later  he  was  spoken  of  for  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War, 
but  refused  to  entertain  the  matter  saying  that  he  had 
“no  desire  to  be  Davis’s  Chief  Clerk.’’^®  Thoroughly  out 
of  sympathy  with  Davis  and  his  policies  he  soon  came 
into  open  disagreement  and  individually  aided  and  abet¬ 
ted  Stephens,  Brown,  and  others  in  their  constant  heck¬ 
ling  and  obstruction.  Howell  Cobb  supported  Davis  as 
far  as  he  was  able  to,  but  he  was  in  the  army  and  not  free 
to  lend  direct,  active  aid.^® 

Brown,  spirited  and  aggressive,  rather  fond  of  a  fight 
for  its  own  sake,  was  always  in  conflict  with  something 
or  somebody.  It  was  inevitable  that  a  man  of  such  char¬ 
acteristics  should  clash  sooner  or  later  with  a  government 
that,  early  in  the  war,  showed  signs  of  holding  to  the 
theory  of  State  sovereignty,  while,  in  practice,  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  subordinate  the  rights  of  the  States  to  the  na¬ 
tional  welfare.  The  conflict  was  inevitable  and  Brown, 
consulting  often  with  Toombs  and  the  Stephenses,  was 
carried  into  the  opposition  and  through  his  controversies 
with  the  Confederate  authorities  over  conscription,  the 
officering  of  regiments,  and  the  control  of  the  State  mil¬ 
itia,  became  a  thorn  that  neither  could  be  plucked  out 
nor  kept  from  causing  irritation.  He  grew  more  pater¬ 
nalistic,  where  Georgia  was  concerned,  than  was  Davis 
in  the  interests  of  the  Confederacy.  Davis,  supported 
by  Cobb,  B.  H.  Hill  and  the  Georgia  newspapers  made 
what  rebuttal  he  could,  but  was  unable  to  accomplish 
much  because  Brown  had  the  unwavering  support  of  the 

15.  Stovall,  Life  of  Robert  Toombe,  242 ;  Toombs  to  Stephens,  March  4, 
1852,  PhiUips,  Report.  1911,  2:690. 

16.  On  one  occasion  Brown  wrote  Stephens:  “I  learn  that  General  Cobb 

is  KettinK  in  the  eraxy  state  of  fury . He  is  no  doubt  deeply  mortifled  that 

he  had  not  the  influence  to  defeat  the  measure  (resolutions  of  the  Georgia  As¬ 
sembly  in  March,  1864,  denouncins  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus — 
quoted  in  A.  H.  Stephens,  War  Between  the  States,  2:778-80)  prompt^  by 
me  .  .  but  he  should  not  blamed.  He  did  all  he  could  to  serve  his  master 
....  ther  President  ...”  (Brown  to  Stephens,  April  6,  1864,  Phillips,  Report, 
19li,  2:640.)  Cobh,  on  his  part,  had  little  use  for  Brown.  He  wrote  his  wife: 
"...  I  am  placed  (in  Atlanta)  under  General  Bran  and  have  to  co-operate 
with  Joe  Brovrn  about  whom  you  know  my  opinion  too  well  to  report  ..." 
Cobb  to  hia  wife.  Sept.  9,  1868,  Howell  Cobb  Papers.  Georpie  Hietorieol  Qnar- 
terly,  6:867. 
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common  people — ^the  private  in  the  ranks,  the  small  farm¬ 
er,  the  artisan,  and  others  whose  vote  re-elected  him  in 
the  fall  of  1861  and  again  in  1863  by  large  majorities.^’' 
Into  the  details  of  Brown’s  many  conflicts  with  the 
Richmond  government  we  will  not  enter  here,  but  will 
only  consider  them  as  they  affect  the  general  subject  of 
Brown’s  career  as  Governor  of  Georgia.  There  were 
petty  annoyances  incident  to  the  transfer  of  the  Georgia 
State  troops  to  the  Confederacy.'*  As  early  as  May  18, 
1861,  Howell  Cobb  wrote  his  wife :  “I  can  say  to  you  rath¬ 
er  confidentially  that  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  a  quarrel 
between  President  Davis  and  our  worthy  Joe  Brown.  The 
latter  is  trying  to  ride  the  high  horse  about  certain  Acts 
of  Congress  which  take  out  of  his  hands  all  control  of 
Georgia  troops.  I  shall  sustain  Davis  and  Congress  and 
if  they  show  the  right  spirit,  we  will  thoroughly  put  down 
the  miserable  demagogue  who  now  disgraces  the  execu¬ 
tive  chair  of  Georgia.”  This  letter  well  expresses  the 
view  of  Davis  and  his  supporters  as  to  Brown’s  actions.'* 


17.  Arery,  SOlf:  Brown  to  Stephens,  Sept.  28,  1861,  Phillips,  Report. 
1911,  2:677;  T.  W.  Thomas  to  Stephens,  Oet,  19,  1861,  Ibid.,  2:680;  Phfllipa 
Robtrt  Toombi,  246,  248;  A.  B.  Hoore,  Conscription  and  Conflict  in  tAs  Confed¬ 
eracy,  266.  Henceforth  cited  as  “Moore." 

18.  Brown  to  L.  P.  Walker,  March  12.  1861,  C.  R.,  8:28;  Walker  to 
Brown,  April  4  and  11,  1861,  Ibid.,  8:89  and  47. 

19.  Phillips.  Report,  1911,  2:668;  on  May  8,  1861,  from  Montcomery, 
Ala.,  T.  R.  R.  Cobb  wrote  his  wife:  “  .  ,  ,  .  Goeemor  Brown,  I  found  out,  did 
os  a  dirty  trick.  The  convention  ordered  the  arsenal  at  Augusta  and  the  arms 
in  it  turned  over  to  this  yovemment.  Governor  Brown  secretly  cent  ...  up 
to  Aususta  and  shipped  all  of  the  pood  new  arms  to  Savannah  before  the  acent 
of  this  Kovemment  could  reach  Austuta.  Under  other  circumstaneea  it  would 
be  wrons,  but  at  present  it  was  disgraceful.”  (quoted  in  Pteblieotions  Southern 
History  Association,  11:818).  Several  weriu  later,  Cobb  wrote:  "  .  .  Governor 
Brown  is  interferiny  ayain.  He  refuses  to  allow  any  volunteer  companies  to  take 
their  arms  out  of  Georyia  unless  they  arsi  first  accepted  by  hias."  (quoted  in 
Extracts  of  letters  from  T.  R.  R.  Cobb  to  his  wife.  May  16,  1861,  in  Pnblicetione 
Southern  Historical  Society.  28:288),  On  March  24,  1862,  we  find  the  same 
intention  to  control  evidenMd  by  remarks  in  a  letter  from  Toombs  to  Stephens 
on  the  transfer  of  Georyia  companies,  already  in  the  Confederate  service  from 
one  point  to  another:  "...  Wliat  in  the  devil  has  Joe  Brown  to  do  with  it  I 
cannot  imayine.  After  tlie  troops  yo  into  the  Confedei^te  service  the  Governor’s 
power  over  tlwm  is  at  an  eiwL”  (Phillips,  Report,  1911,  2:692).  On  Oet.  28, 
1861,  Davis  accedes  to  a  request  of  Brown’s  irith  the  remark  that  he  “cannot 
vr^  refuse."  (Benjamin  to  Braxton  Brayy,  quoted  in  A  Calendar  of  Confed¬ 
erate  Papers,  edited  by  D.  S.  Freeman,  p.  189.)  As  tinm  psssad.  Brown,  ever 
sensitive  of  his  “riyhts”  as  Governor  of  Georyia  and  of  hh  duty  as  its  Clrief 
Executive,  inereasinyly  came  into  eonfiiet  with  Confederate  anthority  whether 
directed  from  Richmond  or  exercised  by  commanders  in  the  field,  as  witness  his 
remonstrance  to  Davis  at  Brayy’s  alleyed  seisure  of  tlie  State  road  which  Brown 
considered  "as  absolutriy  the  property  of  the  State  as  is  the  State  House.  If  he 
may  seise  the  one,  be  may  tlie  other  ..."  (letters  between  Brown  and  Davis, 
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From  the  first,  Brown  wrote  Davis,  he  deprecated  any¬ 
thing  like  a  conflict  between  the  State  and  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  authorities,  adding  that  he  did  not  anticipate  any.*® 
But  he  wrote  with  the  mental  reservation  that,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  action  of  the  Richmond  administration,  he 
would  always  be  free  to  govern  his  own  action  and  speech 
by  his  view  of  the  situation. 

In  the  beginning,  at  any  rate.  Brown’s  actions  were 
not  prompted  by  any  hostility  to  the  President  person¬ 
ally.  In  February,  1861,  Brown  wrote  A.  H.  Stephens: 
*T  have  not  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  President,  but  regard  the  selection  as  a  good  one,  as 
his  wisdom  and  statesmanship  are  known  to  all  to  be  of 
the  most  profound  and  highest  order.”*^  And  again  on 
September  28,  1861,  Brown  wrote:  “Our  state  is  happily 
a  unit  (or  so  nearly  so  that  the  opposition  amounts  to 
nothing)  on  the  support  of  President  Davis  and  yourself 
and  I  shall  be  the  last  man  in  Georgia  to  attempt  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  division  on  that  subject.  It  is  true  I  did  not  think 
the  President  did  full  justice  to  the  Georgia  brigade  and 
I  was  independent  enough  to  say  so,  but  at  the  same  time 
I  have  said  that  his  acts  generally  have  met  my  approval 
and  that  I  should  support  him  warmly  and  heartily  and 
oppose  all  opposition  to  him.”**  But  this  friendly  atti¬ 
tude  did  not  continue  long.  In  November,  1861,  Brown, 


March  16  to  20,  1868,  O.  R.  62,  part  2:484-87).  In  January,  1864,  General  J.  E. 
Johnston,  in  command  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee  encamped  at  D^ton  in  North¬ 
ern  GeorKia,  wrote  Davis  and  Brown  hoth  that  “The  railroad  from  Atlanta  does 
not  supply  our  wants  .  .  .(because)  of  negliKence  in  the  management  of  the 
trains  .  .  and  from  want  of  fuel.”  (Johnston  to  Davis  and  Brown,  Jan.  12, 
1864,  O.  R.  82,  part  2:648-49).  Privately  he  asked  Davis  to  use  his  “influence 
to  reform  management  of  the  road.  .  ”  (Johnston  toi  Davis,  Jan.  18,  1864,  Ibid. 
:662).  Davis  asked  Brown  for  his  “prompt  attention"  to  the  matter,  hut  Brown 
addressing  Davis  and  also  the  Georgia  delegation  in  Congress,  characterized  John¬ 
ston’s  complaint  as  “without  foundation.”  (Davis  to  Brown,  Jan.  16.  1864, 
O.  R.  62,  part  2:602;  Brown  to  Davis  and  also  to  Georgia  delegation  in  Congress, 
Jan.  17,  1864,  Ibid.)  But  Brown  got  busy.  A  week  later  Johnston  wrote  to 
thank  him  “for  the  promptness  with  which  yon  have  acted.”  (Brown  to  John¬ 
ston,  Jan.  16,  1864,  and  Johnston  to  Brown,  Jan.  26,  1864,  O.  R.  82,  part  2, 
664.  612).  A  month  later  Davis  reviewed  the  complaint  judicially  and  statistically 
and  there  the  matter  rested.  (Davis  to  Brown,  Feb.  17,  1864,  O.  R.  62,  part 
2:621-28.) 

20.  Davis  to  Brown,  June  1  and  June  27.  1861,  C.  R.,  8:92,  98. 

21.  Brown  to  Stephens,  Feb.  12,  1861,  Phillips,  Report,  1911,  2:648. 

22.  Ibid.,  2:677. 
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in  his  Message  to  the  Georgia  Assembly,  said :  “To  guard 
effectually  against  usurpation,  sustain  republican  liberty, 
and  prevent  the  consolidation  of  the  power  and  sovereign, 
ty  of  the  States  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  our  people  should 
watch  with  jealous  eye  every  act  of  their  representatives 
tending  to  such  a  result  and  condemn  in  the  most  unqual¬ 
ified  manner  every  encroachment  made  by  the  general 
government  upon  either  the  rights  or  the  sovereignty  of 
the  State 

This  changing  attitude  became  more  marked  as  time 
passed  and  was  furnished  with  a  point  of  focus  by  the 
enactment  of  the  first  conscription  act  in  the  spring  of 
1862.2^  As  time  passed  Brown  became  more  bitter  in  his 
opposition  to  what  he  conceived  as  the  growing  despot¬ 
ism  of  the  Richmond  administration  and  soon  lost  any 
regard  for  Davis,  though  through  it  all  he  at  least  con¬ 
tinued  to  furnish  troops  and  supplies  to  the  Confederate 
armies  in  the  field.  This  conflict  of  Brown  and  Davis 
and  the  Richmond  government  over  conscription  has  been 
told  and  re-told  in  great  detail  and  will  not  be  gone  into.“ 

It  is  difficult  to  say  just  what  effect  the  Governor’s 
actions  in  regard  to  conscription  and  exemptions  had  on 
the  mentality  of  the  army.  Many  men,  among  them  some 
of  the  most  eminent  jurists  and  statesmen  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  thought  the  act  unconstitutional  and  challenged  the 


25.  Brown’s  Hessase  to  the  Georcia  Assembly,  Nov.  6,  1861,  C.  R.  2:89. 

24.  Brown’s  obstruction  was  both  obvious  smd  devious.  Obvious,  as  set 

forth  in  his  messaces  to  the  Georsia  Assembly  and  in  his  correspondence  with 
the  Richmond  authorities ;  devious,  as  evidenced  by  a  comment  of  T.  R.  R.  Cobb 
in  a  letter  to  his  wife  of  July  16,  1861,  in  reference  to  a  controversy  between 
H.  L.  Bennins,  Colonel  of  a  Geor^a  resiment,  and  General  R.  E.  Lee  and  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War  Randolph  ’’about  the  conscript  law.”  With  Cobb’s  help  the 
matter  was  settled  and  ’’believe  it  will  ward  off  a  bitter  war  between  Georsia 
and  the  Confederacy,  for  Brown  was  backins  Benning.”  (quoted  in  Extracts, 
Publicationa  Southern  Historical  Society,  28:294.) 

26.  F.  L.  Owsley,  State  Right!  in  the  Confederacy,  208(f ;  F.  L.  Owsley, 
’’Local  Defense  and  the  Overthrow  of  the  Confederacy:  A  Study  in  State  Rixhts,” 
Mississippi  Valley  Hietorieal  Revieie,  ll:490fT;  Moore  passim;  Fielder,  866-97; 
Avery,  282f ;  R.  P.  Brooks,  “Conscription  in  the  Confederate  States,”  Military 
Hietorian  A  Economist,  1 :419f ;  N.  W.  Stephenson.  Day  of  the  Confederacy,  66- 
66,  76-76 :  J.  F.  Rhodes,  Hittory  of  the  United  State!  from  the  Compromise  of 
ISSO  to  the  end  of  Recomtmction,  6 :481-88 ;  440 ;  American  Annual  Cyclopedia, 
1862,  244-46:  B.  H.  HiU,  Jr.,  Life  of  B.  H.  HiU,  268-72;  C.  R„  2:288fr.  616-27, 

•  629-40,  662-66,  669-78,  678,  688-89,  688-42,  688-87;  /bid.,  8:184,  224,  280,  248-60, 
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necessity  for  it.  The  opposition  of  such  men  as  Brown, 
Stephens,  Orr,  Foote,  Toombs,  Oldham,  and  others  predi¬ 
cated  a  troubled  future  for  conscription.  Brown  engaged 
Davis  in  a  long  and  tedious  correspondence  in  which  he 
protested  against  conscription  with  all  the  powers  of  his 
pen.  He  regarded  it  as  a  “bold  and  dangerous  usurpa¬ 
tion  by  Congress  of  the  reserved  rights  of  the  State.” 
He  wrote  Stephens  he  was  sure  his  position  was  that  of 
the  State  Rights  leaders  and  he  was  willing  to  stand  or 
fall  on  his  doctrine.  “I  entered  into  this  revolution  to 
contribute  my  humble  mite  to  sustain  the  rights  of  the 
States  and  prevent  the  consolidation  of  government  and 
I  am  still  a  rebel  till  this  object  is  accomplished,  who¬ 
ever  may  be  in  power.”**  Over  against  this  strong  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  conscription  act  wa*-  the  endorsement  and 
support  of  such  men  as  Rhett,  Yancey,  Wigfall,  Pollard, 
Lee,  Cobb,  B.  H.  Hill,  H-  V.  Johnson  and  others  no  less 
prominent.*’ 

The  Brown  adherents  said  the  conscription  act  was 
the  cause  of  the  unwillingness  to  enter  the  army  and  of 
the  numerous  desertions  in  the  last  year  of  the  war. 


26.  Brown  to  Stephens,  July  2,  1862,  Phillips,  Report,  1911,  2:698;  FieMer, 
866-97 :  Avery,  2S2f ;  C.  R.,  8 :167-862 ;  Brown’s  correspondence  with  Jefferson 
Davis  in  O.  R.,  series  4,  volumes  1  and  2. 

27.  Endorsed  by  Davis's  cabinet  and  moat  of  the  leaders  in  Conyress. 
(O.  R.,  series  4,  1:1188.)  Wixfall's  endorsement  commented  on  in  Charleston 
Mercury,  April  2,  1862;  other  comments,  Columbus  Sa«,  April  18,  1862;  Yancey’s 
endorsement,  JourtuUe  of  the  Confederate  Congreee,  2 :164 ;  Richmond  Enquirer, 
Sept.  10,  1862;  H.  V.  Johnson  said  the  alternative  to  approval  of  conscription 
was  annulment,  but  went  on:  "...  nuUiflcation  is  folly  and  secession  is  disin¬ 
tegration.’’  {Southern  Confederacy,  Oct.  7,  1862,  quoted  in  Moore,  26.)  One 
prominent  paper  said:  ’’The  question  of  State  Rishts  could  be  adjusted  after 
independence  had  been  won.”  (Savannah  Republican,  May  16,  1862,  quoted  in 
Moore,  26.)  Conscription  continued  to  be  retarded  throughout  the  Confederacy 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  especially  in  Georgia  and  North  Carolina.  Governor 
Brown,  after  much  protest,  submits  to  the  first  conscript  act  ,but  when  the 
second  act  was  passed  in  Feb.,  1864,  he  became  defiant.  He  refused  to  allow 
the  new  act  to  be  enforced  in  Georgia  until  the  legislature  convened  and  had  de¬ 
liberated  upon  it.  (Brown  to  Davis,  Oct.  18,  1862,  O.  R.,  series  4,  2:128.) 
Brown’s  consistent  opposition  caused  great  anxiety  throughout  the  Confederacy 
and  be  was  ridiculed  by  most  of  the  Georgia  newspapers.  The  (Georgia  State 
Supreme  Court  rendered  a  unanimous  decision  in  favor  of  conscription  and  in¬ 
fluential  administration  friends  like  Senator  B.  H.  Hill  committed  the  State  to 
the  policy  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Brown  and  the  Stephenses.  The  legisla¬ 
ture  did,  however,  pass  a  resolution  of  protest  sgainst  the  principle  of  conscrip¬ 
tion  and  authorise  the  governor  to  raise  two  regiments  of  militia  from  men  not 
actually  in  the  Confederate  service.  (Moore,  166-66;  Brown  to  Davis,  April 
22,  1862,  O.  R.,  series  4,  1 :1088-86 ;  Brown  to  Davis,  Oct.  18.  1862,  Ibid.  :series  4. 
2:128;  Moore,  171,  176,  286;  Richmond  Enquirer.  Nov.  26,  1862.) 
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Those  who  argued  with  Brown,  agreed  that  the  act  was 
so  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  a  free  people  that  it  had 
driven  men  in  despair  to  desertion.  Toombs  wrote:  “We 
never  had  a  desertion  until  we  had  conscription  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  there  were  thousands  outside  who 
wanted  to  take  the  place  of  those  inside  and  besides  men 
who  felt  an  interest  in  the  cause  stepped  forward  full  of 
energy  and  enthusiasm  for  the  defence.  Conscription 
and  conscription  alone  destroyed  all  that  feeling.”** 
These  comments  of  Toombs  may  have  been  true  of  the 
feeling  existent  in  the  first  days  of  the  war  when  men 
had  to  be  turned  away  for  lack  of  arms  and  equipment. 
But  after  the  first  waves  of  enthusisam  had  passed  and 
the  people  came  face  to  face  with  the  reality  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  they  were  not  so  ready  to  volunteer  and  it  was  this 
very  fact  coupled  with  the  necessity  for  keeping  the 
ranks  filled  to  replace  expiring  enlistments  and  casual¬ 
ties,  and  to  match  the  growing  Northern  armies  that 
made  conscription  necessary.  Brown  perhaps  realized 
this  fact  as  well  as  did  Davis.  He  only  differed  with 
Davis  as  to  ways  and  means,  not  as  to  the  objective  to  be 
attained — independence.  It  was  because  this  difference 
of  opinion  related  to  fundamentals  rather  than  to  details 
that  the  conflict  bulks  large  in  Confederate  history  and 
was  so  determinative  in  affecting  the  final  outcome.  The 
conflict  grew  in  magnitude  and  acrimony  involving  other 
differences  such  as  those  relating  to  the  suspension  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  1864,**  to  the  enforcement 
of  martial  law  in  Atlanta  in  1862,*®  to  Davis’s  treatment 
of  General  J.  E.  Johnston  in  the  Atlanta  campaign  in 
1864,*‘  to  the  peace  movement  of  1864-65,**  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  Substitutions  and  impressments  and  to  matters  of 

28.  Toombs  to  W.  W.  BurwcU,  Aug.  29.  18«I,  PhOlipo.  lUport  ,1911,  2:829. 

29.  Seddon  to  W.  M.  Browns.  July  8,  1884,  O.  B.,  series  4,  8:680;  F.  L. 
Owsley,  State  RiakU  m  tAe  Cemftdtneg.  160,  208. 

80.  Brown  to  Stephens,  Sept.  1,  1882,  Phillips,  Rtport,  1911,  2:808. 

81.  Thomss  Robson  Hsy,  "Hot^  Davis,  Johnston  Controversy  of  lOOd," 
Jfteeteetppi  Vallty  Hittorieal  R*vigw,  11:712. 

82.  Moore.  2762;  E.  J.  Eekenrode,  Dooia  President  •/  the  SontA, 

800;  E.  C.  K&tland.  TAe  PeseenwAere  e/  1884.  20812. 
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fiscal  policy,**  as  well  as  to  other  matters  of  less  import¬ 
ance.  Each  act  of  Davis’s  of  which  Brown  did  not  ap¬ 
prove  only  served  to  deepen  the  mutual  distrust,  culmi¬ 
nating  in  Brown’s  astonishingly  acrimonious  reproach 
of  the  President  over  the  habeas  corpus  act,  his  refusal 
to  comply  with  the  President’s  requisition  for  militia,  and 
his  threat  to  oppose  forcibly  the  “usurpation  of  power” 
by  the  Richmond  authorities.*^ 

From  the  start  Governor  Brown  had  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  Vice  President  A.  H.  Stephens  and  of  Stephen’s 
brother  Linton.  Toombs  and  other  lesser  malcontents 
added  to  the  hue  and  cry.**  Stephens  was  the  rallying 
point  for  the  recusants.  (  He  was  credited  with  being  the 
power  behind  the  Governor’s  chair,  the  instigator  of  and 
inspiration  for  many  of  Brown’s  most  irritating  speeches, 
messages,  and  letters.*®  While  Brown  consulted  the 
Stephenses  often  and  freely  it  is  believed  that  he  always 
acted  according  to  his  own  conception  of  the  situation 


SS.  Brown’s  MesssKe  to  the  Georgia  Assembly,  March  10,  1864,  C.  R..  2: 
695.  649-64;  of  Nov.  6,  1862,  C.  R..  2:241f;  of  March  26.  1868.  Ibid.  :2:S78f; 
of  Nov.  6.  1868.  Ibid..  2 :609f ;  of  Nov.  8,  1864.  Ibid.,  2 :768f ;  F.  L.  Owsley.  State 
Rigkte  in  the  Confe^raey,  22011. 

84.  Seddon  to  W.  M.  Browne.  July  6.  1864.  O.  R.,  series  4.  8:680;  Brown’s 
Message  to  the  Georgia  Assembly.  March  10.  1864.  C.  R.,  2 :608ff ;  Moore.  270. 

86.  Toombs  was  not  always  sure  that  Brown’s  opposition  was  construct¬ 
ively  effective.  He  wrote  Linton)  Stephens  on  Dec.  1.  1862.  that  "Our  friend 
Brown  has  done  some  very  foolish  things  .  .  .  He  is  running  a  fool’s  race  with 
Davis  and  his  tools’’  and  getting  nowhere.  (Toombs  to  Linton  Stephens.  Phillips. 
Report,  1911.  2:609.)  The  relations  of  Brown  and  Stephens  had  been  that  almost 
of  stu^nt  and  teacher,  for  some  years.  On  Feb.  9.  1868.  Brown  wrote  Stephens: 
“I  have  great  confidence  in  your  wisdom  and  prudence.’’  (Phillips.  Report,  1911. 
2:482.)  Again  on  June  4.  1869.  Brown  writes:'  "I  shall  be  pleased  to  have  a 
suggestion  from  you  occasionally.”  (Brown  to  Stephens.  Ibid.  2.446).  Through 
the  years  of  the  war  there  is  more  of  like  nature. 

86.  Savannah  Republican,  March  16,  18  and  24,  1864 ;  Moore,  271-72 ; 
O.  R..  series  4,  8 :284 ;  In  preparing  his  message  on  the  suspension  of  kabeae 
eorpue  Brown  consulted  freely  with  Stephens  soliciting  bis  written  "views  on  the 
question."  (Brown  to  Stephens,  Jan.  4,  1864,  Phillips.  Report,  1911,  2:681.) 
Later  Brown  wrote  to  "thank  (Stephens)  for  (his)  suggestions  and  for  advis¬ 
ing  me  of  tlw  prospect  of  a  war  to  be  waged  against  me  in  Richmond.”  (Brown 
to  Stephens,  Jan.  28,  1864,  Ibid.,  2:682.)  On  Feb.  18,  1864,  Brown  wrote  for 
an  appointment  to  “meet"  Stephens  so  he  could  "compare  notes”  as  Brown  was 
“anxious  to  have  the  benefit  of  (Stephens)  suggestions."  (Ibid.,  2:688.)  The 
message  excited  comment  and  B.  H.  Hill,  generally  an  Administration  supporter, 
wrote  Stephens  to  say  "The  whole  count^  will  owe  you  an  everlasting  debt  for 
it.  Governor  Brown  can  never  pay  you  in  kind.  ....  His  only  trouble  can 
be  the  footprints  are  too  plain  not  to  be  recognised."  (Brown’s  Message  to  the 
Georgia  Assembly,  March  10.  1864,  C.  R.,  2 :687ff ;  B.  H.  Hill  to  Stephens,  March 
14,  1864,  Phillips,  Report,  1911,  2:684-86.)  Cf  also  Stephens  to  H.  V.  Johnson, 
June  22,  1864,  quoted  in  Henry  Clevdand,  Alexander  H.  Stepkene,  790-95. 
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where  he  and  Stephens  did  not  agree.”  Usually  they 
saw  eye  to  eye  and  on  occasion  they  were  both  accused 
of  treason.*^  In  any  case,  though  Toombs,  the  Stephens¬ 
es,  Brown  and  other  Georgia  malcontent  politicians  are 
forever  re-assuring  each  other  of  their  hatred  of  Davis 
they  never  let  fall,  in  extant  correspondence,  any  hint 
of  co-operation  or  collusion  with  the  anti-Davis  leaders  in 
other  states.  Each  state  group  though  having  a  common 
“abomination”  acted  separately  and  locally.  This  fact 
would  seem  to  negative  the  oft-repeated  statement  that 
there  was  a  concerted  opposition  to  Davis.**  Historical 
opinions  of  Brown  have  not  been  altogether  compliment¬ 
ary.  One  writer  thought,  after  the  passage  of  the  con¬ 
scription  act.  Brown  “put  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  administration,”  and  that  finally  “he  brought  the 
State  of  Georgia  to  a  condition  akin  to  open  revolt.”** 
Though  another  thought  of  Brown  as  “not  without  pa¬ 
triotism”  he  characterized  him  as  “a  popularity  hunter 
— imbued  with  a  hatred  for  Davis.”** 


37.  Stephens  wrote:  “In  reference  to  my  relations  with  Goremor  Brown, 
while  it  is  true  we  did  asree  upon  many  leadins  questions  before  as  weU  as  dnr- 

ins  the  war,  yet  it  is  also  true,  we  differed  eery  widely  upon  others . 

Personally,  however,  I  have  a  very  hiah  resard  for  him  and  esteem  him  as  a 
man  of  very  areat  ability,  as  well  as  intearity.”  Stephens  did  not  think  Brown 
influenced  hy  motives  of  ambition  and  considered  him  "as  true  to  the  (Southern) 
cause  as  any  man  in  the  country."  His  quarrel  with  Davis  he  considered  as 
"only  I  a  disaareement  on  points  of  imtiey  as  to  the  best  and  surest  way  of  seenr- 
ina  ultimate  success  ..."  rather  than  as  to  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
end  to  be  attained.  (A.  H.  Stephens,  The  Wmr  Between  the  SUUee, 

In  his  "Diary,”  kept  while  a  prisoner  at  Fort  Warren,  Boston  Harbor,  in  186S, 
Stephens  wrote  on  July  18:  "  ....  I  have  ever  reaarded  (Brown)  as  a  man 
of  unquestioned  ability  and  patriotism."  Commentina  on  Brown’s  release  on 
parole  Stephens  continues:  "Some  men  seem  to  have  been  bom  under  propitious 
stars  and  by  nature  to  be  lucky.  He  is  of  this  class.  I  have  often  remarked 
it.”  {ReeeUeetume  o/  Alexander  H.  Stephene—Hie  Diarg,  edited  by  Myrta 
Lockett  Avary,  863.) 

88.  Browia  to  Stephens.  April  6.  1864,  Phillips.  Report.  1911,  2:640-41. 

89.  James  A.  Nisbet  wrote  Howell  Cobh  from  Sparta,  Ga.,  on  Feb.  88, 
1864:  “Joe  Brown  has  been  here  the  auest  of  Linton  Stephens  and  little  Aleck 
likewise.  The  Leaislature  is  to  be  convened  in  special  session  and  Toombs,  8t». 
phens  A  0>.  will  no  doubt  put  Joe  Brown  up  to  some  factious  issue.  The  point 
of  attack  will  be  the  suspension  at  the  Habeae  Corpne  ....  these  men  will  seek 
to  pot  Georaia  in  a  hostile  position  to)  the  Confederate  aoverament  at  the  ap- 

proachina  session  of  the  Leaislature. . Fortunately  I  do  not  bdieve  the 

Leaislature  can  be  swayed  from  its  propriety."  Bu^  in  any  ease,  this  was  a 
notice  to  Cobb  “of  what  is  aoina  on."  (Howell  Cobb  Papers,  Georgia  Hietoriedl 
Quarterlg,  6:869). 

40.  W.  E.  Dodd,  Jegereon  Davie,  288,  800. 

41.  H.  J.  Eckenrode.  Jegereon  Davie,  Provident  of  the  SoutK  800 :  Tha 
controversy  illustrates  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  Confederate  administratioa 
when  facina  the  particularistic  interests  and  eonvictiona  of  the  individaal  States, 
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Whatever  Brown’s  thought  and  method  it  would  seem 
the  object  of  his  opposition  at  first  was,  as  a  consistent 
State  Rights  man,  to  check  the  apparent  centralizing 
tendencies  of  the  Richmond  government.  By  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1863,  it  would  seem,  he  began  to  despair  of  being 
able  to  do  this.  He  said  in  May,  1863,  that  independence 
without  constitutional  liberty  was  not  worth  the  sacri¬ 
fice  that  was  being  made.  He  thought  to  maintain  con¬ 
stitutional  libery  *’we  must  maintain  the  rights  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States.”  Though  “in  the  midst  of 
the  crisis  of  the  war”  he  was,  however,  “hopeful  of  final 
success.”^*  But  as  the  alleged  despotism  grew  there 
seemed  to  him  only  two  courses  left:  to  get  rid  of  Davis 
and  his  advisers  or  to  make  peace.  He  seems  to  have 
made  every  effort  to  accomplish  the  first,  but  often  in¬ 
clined  to  the  latter  course  and  at  the  last  urged  it  fre¬ 
quently.** 


and  the  outcome  of  the  strunrlel  save  added  force  to  the  statement — unitad  we 
stand;  divided  we  fall;  J.  C.  Schwab,  The  Confederatt  Stat—  of  Amoriea,  216. 
The  lenxths  to  which  Brown  could  ko  in  his  correspondence  with  Richmond  is 
iilustrated  by  the  letters  exchansed  with  Secretary  of  War  Seddon  in  the  faU 
of  1864  in  answer  to  Seddon’s  requisition  for  100,000  militia  to  oppose  Sherman. 
Brown,  the  "refractory  Bovernor”.  accused  Davis  and  his  Richmond  associates 
with  bavins  "labored  .  .  .  assiduously  to  concentrate  all  powers  in  the  Confed¬ 
erate  Bovemment”  (Brown  to  Seddon,  Jan.  6,  1866,  O.  R.  62,  part  2:807)  and 
save  Seddon  to  understand  that  be  was"  not  depen^nt  ...  upon  that  Bovem¬ 
ment”  and  that  he  would  "on  all  occasions  feel  at  liberty  to  exercise  perfect 
independence  .  .  with  no  other  restraint  than  those  (arisins)  from  a  sense  of 
duty  and  the  Constitution  of  my  country  and  the  laws  of  my  state."  (Brown  to 
Seddon,  Nov.  14,  1864,  Ibid.,  62,  part  2:779).  At  least  Brown  could  say  exactly 
what  he  meant  even  thouBh  he  felt  it  necessary  to  detail  en  sxtsnso  the  lesal 
and  constitutional  reasons  for  his  position.  (Correspondence  between  Brown 
and  Seddon  in  the  fall  of  1864,  O.  R.  62,  part  2:7S6f,  764f.  778f.  796f.  80Sf; 
Fielder,  818-64.)  It  is  a  won^r  how  Brown  found  time  to  write  the  lonB. 
polemical  letters  he  did.  Even  thouBh  he  had  an  "itch  for  disputation”  Rhodes 
thinks  Brown  "trumped  up  differences”  with  Davis,  settinB  up  straw  men  for 
the  sake  of  shootinB  at  tlwm.  And  because  Davis  was  "a  bora  controversialist 
...  be  could  not  do  otherwise  than  accept  the  challenBc  .  .  .  and  do  his  best 
to  to  put  (Brown)  in  the  wronB.'  (Rhodes,  6:476-77.)  This  view  pots  the 
dialectical  aspect  forward:  an  aspect  it  is  not  believed  could  have  been  supported 
successfully,  for  its  own  sake,  throuBh  the  months  of  warfare  by  men  wlio  had 
upon  them  the  burden  of  leadership  in  a  revolution  bad  there  not  been  a  larBe 
measure  of  Benuine  belief  and  sincerity  in  the  attitudes  taken. 

42.  Brown  to  Stephens,  Kay  29,  1868,  Phillips,  Report,  1911,  2:618.  On 
Jan.  21,  1868,  Wm.  M.  Browne,  Supt.  of  Conscripts  in  GeorBia,  wrote  Howd 
Cobb,  from  Richmond:  "Bold  desiBninB  men  in  (your  section  of  GeorBia)  .  .  . 
are  doinB  all  they  can  to  brinB  Joe  Brovrn  into  open  rebellion ;  .  .  .  we  need 
.  .  .  men  like  yourself  to  counteract  their  efforts.  ...”  (Howell  Cobb  Papers. 
Georgia  Hietoricol  Quarterig,  6:864.) 

48.  HesssBc  to  GeorBia  Assembly,  March  10,  1864,  C.  R.,  2 :649f ;  Nov. 
6,  1864,  Ibid.,  2 :781f ;  Feb.  16,  1866,  Ibid.,  2 :792f.  In  his  correspondence  with 
Cieneral  Sherman  after  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  Brown  specifically  stated  that  GeorBia 
"will  never  make  separate  terms  with  the  enemy  which  may  free  her  territory 
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Brown’s  peace  “conspiracy”  of  September,  1864,  has 
been  surrounded  in  no  little  needless  mystery.  General 
Sherman  very  naturally  thought  that  conditions  in  Geor¬ 
gia  were  such  that  given  an  opportunity  Stephens  and 
Brown  and  their  associates  would  make  a  separate  peace, 
but  it  is  not  apparent  that  such  was  the  object  of  their 
approaches  to  Sherman.  At  least  Brown  and  Stephens 
were  not  traitors  and  when  Sherman  seemed  to  want  to 
treat  for  a  separate  peace  they  declined  further  negotia¬ 
tions.  Brown  wrote  Stephens  in  approval  of  his  letter 
of  refusal  to  meet  Sherman  adding:  “It  keeps  the  door 
open  and  I  think  this  is  wise.  I  also  think  your  letter 
should  be  published  and  reach  the  Northern  press  before 
the  election.”^  In  Georgia  and  elsewhere  large  peace 


from  invasion  and  leave  ber  confederates  in  the  larch”  and  there  is  no  vood 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  not  sincere  and  unequivocal  in  his  intentions. 
(Sherman  to  Halleck,  Sept.  16,  1864,  O.  89,  part  2.881;  Sherman  to  Lincoln, 
Sept.  17,  1864,  Ibid.,  89,  part  2:896;  Brown  to  Stephens,  Sept.  80,  1864,  Phillips, 
Report,  1901,  2:668;  Toombs  to  Stephens,  Sept.  28,  1864,  Ibid.,  2:662;  A.  H.  Ste¬ 
phens  to  Linton  Stephens,  Oct.  9  and  18,  1864,  quoted  in  Johnston  and  Browne, 
Li/s  of  Alexander  H.  Stephene,  478-76;  E.  C.  Kirkland,  The  Peaeemakere  of 
1464,  214.)  Bp  Feb.,  1866,  Brown  bad  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Confed¬ 
erate  Kovernment  had  decided  to  leave  Georsis  to  whatever  fate  misht  be  her 
lot.  (Brown’s  Hessase  to  the  Georgia  Asaembly,  Feb.  16,  1866,  C.  R.,  2:792S.) 
Certainly  until  the  very  last  and  probably  even  then  Brown  felt  as  he  did  when 
be  wrote  in  his  ietter  of  acceptance  of  re-nomination  in  1868:  "We  should 
never  under  any  circumstances,  consent  to  a  re-construction  of  the  <dd  Union, 
or  to  any  p<ditical  union  with  the  Abolition  States  upon  any  terms  whatever. 
Nor  should  we  ever  lay  down  our  arms  till  the  independence  of  these  Confeder¬ 
ate  states  is  unconditionally  reeoKnixed.”  (Quoted  in  Annael  Cyclopedia,  1868, 
p.  447.) 

44.  Sherman  to  John  Sherman,  Oct.  4.  1884,  quoted  in  The  Sherman  Lot- 
tore,  'edited  by  Rachael  Sherman  Thorndike,  p.  866 ;  Sherman  telegraphed  Hal¬ 
leck  on  Sept.  16,  1864:  “Governor  Brown  has  disbanded  his  militia  to  yather  the 
com  and  soryhum  of  the  State.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  and  Stephens 
want  to  visit  me  and  have  sent  them  a  hearty  invitation.”  (O.  R.,  89.  part  2: 
881.)  But  the  visit  was  not  made,  instead  two  measenyers  "yoiny  between  Gov¬ 
ernor  Brown  and  (Sberman)."  (Sberman  to  Lincoln,  Sept.  17,  18(M,  /bid.,  89. 
part  2:896.)  Sberman,  at  the  time,  and  other  writers,  at  a  later  date,  wondered 
at  Brown's  disbandiny  the  militia  at  such  a  time.  (Sherman,  Memoire,  2:189-40; 
N.  W.  Stephenson,  Day  of  the  Confederacy,  174.)  Brown  states  his  reason  very 
speciflcally  in  a  letter  to  General  Hood  of  Sept.  10,  1864,  written  a  week  aftn 
the  fall  of  Atluita,  as  beiny  due  to  thd  need  "to  return  to  their  homes  and  look 
for  a  time  after  important  interests  (and  meanwhie)  prepare  themselves  for 
another  campaiyn.”  The  enemy,  likewise,  was  “ptepariny  for  the  winter  cam- 
'  paiyn.”  (Brown  to  Hood,  O.  R..  89,  part  2:826;  Brown’s  Proclamation  To  the 
Militia  composiny  the  First  Division,  Sept.  10,  1864,  O.  R.  62,  part  2:786-86.) 
There  is  nothiny  mysterious  about  this  action  when  it  is  considered  that  Sberman 
was  showiny  no  siyns  of  activity,  the  state  miiitia,  called  out  for  “s  few  wedm 
(had)  ....  remained  in  service  over  three  months,  and  Hood’s  army  itself 
was  still  very  much  alive,  thouyh  inactive.  A  week  or  so  later  Davis  himself 
came  to  Georyia  to  visit  Hood’s  army  and  to  view  the  situation  from  the  yround. 
Linc<dn  teleyraphed  Sberman:  "...  I  judye  that  Brown  and  Stephens  are  the 
obiects  of  his  visit."  (Lincoln  to  Sherman,  Sept.  27.  1864.  O.  R.  89,  part  2:488.) 
Davis  came,  made  a  speech  in  which  be  alluded  to  certain  “traitorous”  men  who 
would  neyotiate  for  peace.  Some  thouyht  he  yrouped  J.  E.  Johnston.  Brown. 
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meetings  were  held  and  it  was  thought,  in  view  of  the 
expected  defeat  of  Lincoln,  that  the  differences  between 
the  two  sections  might  be  arbitrated.**  Brown  thought 
Georgia  had  made  enough  sacrifices.  He  and  Stephens 
only  acted  as  the  spearhead  of  the  peace  movement  in 
the  South.  The  notion  that  Davis  and  the  politicians  in 
Richmond  desired  a  continuation  of  the  war  grew  and 
spread.  Sherman  had  not  begun  his  Georgia  raid  and 
Hood’s  army  was  still  active  and  powerful ;  the  Northern 
elections  had  not  been  held.  It  was  natural,  under  the 
circumstances,  that  Stephens  and  Brown  should  want  to 
keep  a  “door  open”  for  future  negotiations.  Within 
ninety  days  the  whole  picture  had  changed — Sherman 

Stephens,  and  their  associates  all  in  the  same  “conspiracy.*  Others  thoosht  he 
only  referred  to  Brown  and  Stephens.  It  was  likewise  thouyht  that  Davis  was 
seekina  to  account  for  Hood’s  defeat  before  Atlanta,  inferentially  defendina 
Hood’s  leadership  and  justifyina  his  retention  in  command  of  the  Army  of  Ten* 
nessee.  (Thomas  Robson  Hay,  "Hood-Davis* Johnston  Controversy  of  1864,” 
Mississippi  Valley  Hittorieal  Review,  11:79.  Brown  to  Stephens,  Oct.  12,  18M. 
Phillips,  Report,  1911,  2 :668 ;  Auausta  DaUy  Constitutionalist,  Oct,  4,  1864 ; 
Aoausta  Chronitie  A  Sentinel,  Oct.  4,  1864,  Richmond  DiepateK)  Toombs  writ, 
ina  to  Stephens,  from  Washinaton,  Ga.,  said:  “Do  not  by  any  means  ao  to 
see  Sherman  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  his  invitation.  It  will  place  yon  in 
a  wrona,  very  wrong  position.”  (Toombs  to  Stephens,  Sept.  28,  1864,  Phillips, 
Report,  1911,  2:662.)  Toombs  thouaht  Brown’s  reply  “in  the  papers  of  yesterday 
is  tte  true  position.”  Toombs  perceived  that  “If  Sherman  mesms  anythina  he 
means  to  detach  Georaia  from  the  Confederacy.  Better  any  fate  than  that  .  .  .” 

Brown  wrote  Stephens  on  Sept.  80:  “ . I  suppose  you  have  seen  my  reply 

to  General  Sherman.  I  have  looked  for  the  administration  press  to  attack  the 
closina  paraaraph  as  lookina  to  a  possible  continaency  in  which  Mr.  Davis 
would  not  be  recoanised  as  supreme.  Thus  far  I  have  seen  no  comment.  .  " 
(Brown  to  Stephens,  Sept.  80,  1864,  Phillips,  Report,  1911,  2:668;  Brown's 
reply  to  Sherman  is  aiven  in  full  in  Anaael  Cyclopedia,  1864,  p.  406;  and  in 
Fielder,  811.)  Slterman,  about  to  start  to  Atlanta  to  beyin  his  raid  sent  word 
to  his  teletrraph  operator  at  Louisville,  Ky..  to  forward  him  a  “summary  of  all 
news,  especially  elections,  that  I  may  report  it  to  Governor  Brown  at  Milledse- 
vflle  where  I  expect  a  friendly  interview  in  a  few  days.  .  ”  (Sherman  to  Tyler, 
Nov.  8,  1864,  O.  R.,  89,  part  8:700.)  Sherman  reached  Milledaeville  on  the 
88d,  hut  Brown  had  not  waited;  Stephens  to  William  Kins,  Oct.  1,  1864,  Ibid.. 
89,  part  8:778;  Brown  to  Stephens,  Oct.  12,  1864,  Phillips,  Report,  1911,  2:664. 
It  should  be  noted  that  in  his  reply  to  Sterman,  Stephens  specifleally  allndes 
to  the  necessity  for  submittins  any  terms  asreed  upon  “to  the  action  of  our 
respective  sovemments.”  any  personal  msetins  likewise  beins  only  “with  the 
consent  of  our  authorities.”  This  understanding  would  enable  both  Sherman 
and  Stephens  to  discuss  and  agree  ’’upon  terms  of  adjustment  to  be  submitted.  .” 
It  should  be  noted  Stephens  was  Vice  President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy 
and  not  Governor  of  Georgist.  We  can  see  no  sinister  ssotlve  in  such  a  propoaal. 
Stephens  was  only  indiscreet,  to  say  the  least.  Apparently  he  was  endeavoring 
to  force  Davis’s  hand;  he  was  desirous  of  being  the  instruBMnt  for  “restoring 
peace  and  harmony,”  tat,  at  least,  ha  recognised  his  position  as  one  subordinate 
to  Davis.  Brown,  though  perhaps  considering  himsdf  a  free  agent,  responsible 
only  to  the  people  of  Georgia,  obviously,  was  guided  by  Stephens  . 

46.  Eckenrode,  JeBeroon  Dmvie,  Preeident  of  tke  Sooth.  800;  N.  W.  Sta- 
phenson.  Day  of  tke  Ceo/ederacy,  174 ;  “Autobiography  of  Herscbell  V.  Johnson.” 
American  Hietorieel  Review,  80:884;  J.  D.  Cox.  Reminieeeneee  of  tke  Civit  War. 
2:806-7;  L.  Pendleton.  Alemonder  H.  Stephens,  821-24;  E.  C.  Kirkland.  The 
Peocemohers  of  1864,  214. 
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had  made  Georgia  “howl,”  Hood’s  army  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  Lincoln  had  been  triumphantly  re-elected. 

Any  negotiations  would  have  to  be  conducted  on  terms 

of  the  Lincoln  government.  The  abortive  Hampton  1 

Roads  conference  followed,  but  it  was  hardly  an  interlude. 

The  fall  of  Atlanta  was  a  signal  for  further  acrimo-  j 

nious  conflict  between  Brown  and  Davis.  Federal  troops 
camped  on  Georgia  soil,  monarchs  of  all  they  surveyed, 
but  the  State  government  continued  to  assert  its  juris¬ 
diction  and  authority  over  its  diminished  realm.  The 
President  of  the  Confederacy  and  the  Governor  of  Geor¬ 
gia  represented  incompatible  viewpoints — Davis  thought 
of  the  situation  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  we  would  , 

now  call  the  general  staff,  that  is,  from  the  federalists  I 

viewpoint,  if  you  please;  Brown  thought  of  the  situation  I 

as  the  citizen  of  an  invaded  and  desecrated  state.  Each 
representing  antagonistic  attitudes  was  determined  to 
solve  the  problem  in  his  own  way.  Chaos  and  misdirect¬ 
ed  and  ineffective  opposition  were  the  outcome.  One 
writer  has  said:  ^‘With  the  whole  fabric  of  Southern  life 
toppling  about  him.  Brown  argued,  quibbled,  evaded,  and 
became  a  rallying  point  for  disaffection.  ...  He  never 
seemed  conscious  of  the  war  as  a  whole  or  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy  as  a  whole.  To  defend  Georgia  and  if  that  could 
not  be  done  to  make  peace  for  Georgia — such  in  the  mind 
of  Brown  was  the  aim  of  the  war.  His  restless  jealousy 
of  the  Administration  finds  its  explanation  in  his  fear 
that  it  would  denude  his  State  of  men.”**  Davis  saw  no 
solution,  but  that  he  must  come  to  Georgia  and  “put  the 
military  viewpoint  squarely  before  the  people.”  His  ex¬ 
pression  was  tactless,  his  journey  devoid  of  positive  bene, 
fit,  but  feeling  that  something  must  be  done.  Hood,  with 
his  veteran  army,  was  sent  northwards  in  a  vain  effort  to 
decoy  Sherman  and  save  Georgia.  Instead  of  following 
Hood,  Sherman  marched  through  Georgia  to  the  sea  op¬ 
posed  only  by  such  nondescript  troops  as  Cobb,  Hardee, 

46.  N.  W.  SteplMOMm.  Day  0/  U0  Con/arfaracy.  146.47. 
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Wheeler,  and  others  could  gather.  Brown  corresponded 
voluminously  and  acrimoniously  with  Seddon  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  issued  proclamations  to  the  people  of  Georgia  to 
rise  and  defend  their  homes  regardless  of  what  help 
might  come  from  Richmond.^’  In  a  general  way  it  would 
seem  that  Davis  considered  it  perfectly  consistent  to  ask 
and  to  receive  troops  from  Brown  without  delay  or  com¬ 
ment,  when  and  as  wanted.  But,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  government,  appeals  from  Brown  were  out  of  order, 
uncalled  for,  and  unnecessary.  Brown  was  belligerent, 
self-sufficient,  and  his  manner  and  method  irritated 
Davis.**  Above  all,  at  least  where  Georgia  was  con¬ 
cerned,  he  was  a  practical  man,  dealing  always  in  reali¬ 
ties,  not  abstractions.  While  not  approving  his  methods 
and  activities,  his  particularistic  attitude  is  at  least  un¬ 
derstandable.  Less  than  ten  years  ago  Presiden  Wood- 
row  Wilson  had  “willful”  men  of  not  unlike  tempera¬ 
ments  to  deal  with. 

As  the  New  Year  opened,  peace  talk  was  again  in  the 
air.  Governor  Vance  of  North  Carolina  wrote  Brown: 
”...  the  tenor  of  my  advice  from  Richmond  of  late  is 
to  the  effect  that  President  Davis  is  inclined  to  make 
earnest  efforts  for  peace.  .  ”*®  Cobb  thought:  “  .  .  of 
present  (Governor  Brown)  is  opposed  to  the  call  of  a 

47.  Proclamation,  Not.  19  and  22,  1864,  C.  R.,  2:799-084.  That  little  help 
eonld  be  expected  is  eTidenced  by  Seddon’s  inept  reply  to  Brown’s  plea  to  DayU 
for  help  to  oppose  Sherman.  Seddon  wrote:  ”...  The  movements  of  the  enemy 
In  Georria  are  viewed  with  interest  and  concern.  Whatever  re-enforcements  at 
men  and  means  the  Department  can  command  from  its  limited  resources,  in  con¬ 
sistency  with  Keneral  safety,  will  be  afforded."  (Brown  to  Davis,  Nov.  18,  1864, 
O.  H.,  44 :866 ;  Seddon  to  Brown,  Nov.  21,  1864,  Ibid.,  44 :876.)  This  deplorable 
state  of  affairs  was  responsible  for  a  sunestion  emanatiny  from  the  Georyia 
Assembly  “to  treat  for  peace  through  the  medium  of  a  convention  of  the  States.” 
(Kesolutions,  Georgia  Assembly,  Annual  Cyclopedia,  Nov.  9,  1864,  p.  200;  Davis 
to  members  of  the  Georgia  Ammbly,  Nov.  17,  1864,  Ihid.^  1864,  p.  200.)  But 
this  suggestion  did  not  pass  beyond  the  discussion  stage. 

48.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  period  of  Brown’s  most  bitter  conflict 
with  Davis  was  the  period  when  Northern  armies  were  invading  Georgia  and 
raiding  it  to  Atlanta  and  on  to  the  sea.  From  the  last  month  of  1868  until  the 
end  of  the  war,  Georgia  soil  was  never  free  from  invading  armies.  Brown  op¬ 
posed  Davis’s  call  for  Georgia  soldiers  to  flght  elsewhere  because,  very  natural^, 
he  felt  their  presence  more  necessary  in  protecting  their  own  homes  and  families. 
In  this  stand  he  was  not  without  support.  Davis,  on  his  part,  could  see  no 
good  reason  for  Brown’s  refusal  to  send  Georgia  re-enforoements  out  of  the  Stats. 

49.  Vance  to  Brown.  Jan.  18,  1865,  C.  R.,  8:708,  and  O.  R.,  68:892-98; 
Vance  to  McGrath,  Jan.  18,  1866,  O.  S.,  68:891. 
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convention  and  will  continue  opposed  to  it  as  long  as  it  is 
his  interest  to  do  so  and  no  longer.”  Cobb  thought  the 
movement  was  designed”  ...  to  take  the  control  of  affairs 
out  of  (Davis’s)  hands”  and  that  in  order  to  maintain 
his  position  Davis  would  have  to  make  “concessions”  on 
“the  subject  of  the  conscription  laws,  impressments, 
etc.”®®  This  was  not  done  at  once  and  Brown  contem¬ 
plating  the  “ruinous  policy”  of  the  Richmond  government 
urged  the  Georgia  Assembly  to  call  a  convention  to  “pro¬ 
pose  such  amendments  to  the  (Confederate)  constitu¬ 
tion”  as  would  “effect  a  speedy  and  thorough  change  of 
policy  in  conducting  the  war  and  filling  up  and  sustaining 
our  armies.”  The  Georgia  Assembly,  by  a  vote  of  20  to 
8,  refused  to  act.®^  Senator  B.  H.  Hill,  a  Davis  supporter, 
writing  March  26, 1865,  from  La  Grange,  Ga.,  was  “fully 
satisfied  €k>vemor  Brown’s  message  was  the  first  step 
of  a  concerted  movement  to  inaugurate  another  revolu¬ 
tion,”  but  by  its  defeat  it  was  hoped  that  “Georgia  will 
be  a  source  of  no  further  trouble.  The  people  were  al¬ 
ways  right,  but  a  few  bad,  disappointed  prominent  men  . . 
with  the  control  of  several  papers  have  been  able  to  make 
much  noise.”  Hill  thought  Brown  could  not  “convince 
the  people  that  he  will  act  ’in  cordial  co-operation’  with 
the  Confederate  authorities  and  look  confidently  to  his 
defeat  in  October  (1865)  next.”®* 

Davis,  on  his  part,  had  given  up  hope  of  influencing 
Brown  though  he  did  ask  him  to  help  Hardee  in  South 
Carolina  saying,  “We  must  look  forward  and  leave  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  past  to  a  more  convenient  season.”  Davis 
likewise  wrote  Hardee:  “If  your  relations  to  Governor 
Brown  enable  you  to  influence  him  do  so.”  And  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  A.  G.  McGrath  of  South  Carolina:  “  .  .  have  called 


60.  Cobb  to  Davis.  Jan.  20,  1866,  quoted  in  American  Hietorieml  Reviere, 
1:99-100;  also  in  O.  6S:S9S-94 

61.  Brown’s  Mcssase  to  the  Georgia  Assembly,  Feb.  16  and  Hareh  9, 
1866,  C.  R.,  2 :841,  862,  867-70 ;  Richmond  newspapers,  quoted  ill  Grant  to  Stan¬ 
ton,  Hareh  9,  1866,  O.  R..  47.  part  2:807;  Avery.  818. 

62.  B.  H.  Hill  to  Davis,  March  26,  1866,  quoted  in  Amsrieow  Hietarieal 
Remere,  1:100-101. 
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on  the  Governor  of  Georgia  to  give  all  the  aid  he  can 
furnish.  Had  you  not  better  correspond  with  him  on 
that  point?”  to  which  McGrath  replied:  “  .  .  .  I  am  using 
all  influence  with  Governor  Brown  and  Governor  Vance 
to  keep  our  states  together  and  each  give  its  help  to  the 
other,  but  confidence  is  almost  lost  and  hope  is  to  a  great 
extent  gone.”®*  But  all  efforts  were  fruitless.  Even  the 
slaves  were  to  be  armed,  but  the  enactment  was  too  late 
to  be  of  any  benefit.  Before  long  Richmond  had  fallen, 
Johnston  had  surrendered,  the  Georgia  militia  had  scat¬ 
tered,  and  Brown  was  a  prisoner. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  just  how  much  support 
Brown  had  in  Georgia  after  1863  as  there  was  no  election. 
In  the  fall  of  1863  he  was  re-elected  without  much  trou¬ 
ble,  though  he  thought,  as  was  very  probable,  that  the 
Administration  was  working  for  his  opponent.®^  He  was 
the  kind  of  a  man  who  won  and  held  the  support  of  the 
private  soldier.  Toombs  said  that  Brown’s  hobby  was 


6S.  Daris  to  Brown.  Jan.  16,  1865,  O.  R.,  47.  part  2 :1016 ;  Daria  to  Har- 
«lee.  Jan.  11,  1865,  IhkL,  47.  part  2  :l60S ;  Daria  to  McGrath,  Jan.  17,  1865, 
Ibid.,  47.  part  2:1018;  McGrath  to  Daria.  Jan.  22,  1865,  Ibid.,  47,  part  2:1056. 

54.  Brown  to  Stephena,  Auc.  22,  1868,  and  Jan.  28,  1864,  Phillipa. 
Rtvvrt,  1911.  2:628,  682;  Arery,  269-61;  Brown  wrote  Stephena  on  Jan.  80, 
1868:  "I  do  not  intend  to  be  a  candidate  for  election  to  another  term  in  the 
Exeeutire  offlee.  But  I  feel  a  deep  intereat  in  aeeing  aomeone  elected  who, 
while  he  doea  hia  wh<de  duty  to  the  Confederacy,  will  contend  for  and  auatain 
the  rigbta  and  aorereignty  of  the  State.”  He  anggeated  Stephena*  brother,  Lin¬ 
ton.  (Brown  to  Stephena,  Jan.  80.  1868,  Phillipa,  Rtport,  1911,  2:610.)  S^- 

eral  weeka  later  he  wrote  again:  “I  bare  not  aaid  publicly  that  I  will  not  under 
any  cireumatancea  be  a  candidate  for  another  term  ....  but  my  eonrietiona  on 
that  aubjeet  are  ao  wdl  aettled  that  I  do  not  think  there  ia  any  atate  of  facta 
likdy  to  ariae  which  can  induce  me  to  change  my  purpoae.  If  Linton  docs  not 
agree  to  be  a  candidate  I  could  not  be  better  auited  than  to  run  Gancral 
Toomba.”  (Brown  to  Stephena.  Feb.  16,  1868.  Phillipa.  Report,  1911,  2:610-11.) 
On  March  16,  868,  Brown  wrote  Stephena  of  hia  ‘‘regret  to  bear  that  Linton  will 
not  eonaent  to  be  a  candidate.  .  .  In  thia  atate  of  thinga  General  Toomba  is.  I 
presume,  tlie  proper  man  ...”  (Phillips.  Rtport,  911,  2:614.)  At  the  same 
time  Toombs  rrriting  Stephens  "As  to  Gecnria”  said:  ‘*I  suppose  Joe  Brown 
rrill  run  again.”  (Toomte  to  Stephens.  March  2,  1868.  Phillips,  Report.  1911, 
2:611.)  But  apparently  no  more  was  made  to  put  Toombs  forward  and  Brown 
said  nothing  publicly.  On  May  21,  1868,  he  srrote  Stephens:  “The  people  a  asm 
to  hare  become  restless  to  know  my  decision  at  this  early  date.  .  .  1  hare  to-day 
.  .  .  consented  to  the  use  of  my  name.  .  ”  Continuing  he  rrrote:  “I  do  assure 
you  in  all  candor  that  I  hare  taken  thia  step  rductantly  and  only  because  friends 
in  whose  judgment  I  hare  great  confidence  think  that  no  other  Stats  Rights  man 
who  will  eonaent  to  run  could  carry  the  State.”  He  thought  there  would  not 
“be  any  dilBeulty”  as  to  his  re-deetion,  but  urged  Stephens  to  “do  all  you  can 
for  me”  as  “tte  only  certain  rule  ia  to  work  all  the  time.”  (Phillips,  Report, 
1911,  2:617-18;  U.  B.  PhiBlps,  Robert  Toombs,  247-48.) 
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soldiers’  families.*®  Brown  advocated  increased  pay  for 
the  soldiers,  a  relief  fund  for  soldiers’  families,  and  urged 
the  repeal  of  the  substitute  act  because  it  put  the  poor 
man  at  a  disadvantage.®®  He  sent  to  the  soldiers  his 
message  on  the  habeas  corpus  act  and  Stephens’  speech 
and  doubtless  at  other  times  other  messages.®’.  There 
was  always  much  opposition  in  the  Georgia  Assembly  to 
his  measures  and  often  the  State  Supreme  Court  was  on 
the  side  of  the  Assembly.  The  press  and  the  aristocratic 
element  in  general  opposed  him,  but  in  spite  of  every¬ 
thing,  Brown  retained  his  power  and  position  by  means 
of  his  hold  on  and  support  from  the  common  people.  The 
opposition  could  accomplish  little.®® 

He  remained  in  office  until  the  end,  becoming  daily 
more  independent.  When  the  end  came  he  was  taken 
prisoner  along  with  other  high  Confederate  and  State 
functionaries,  at  first  being  imprisoned,  but  later  released 
to  return  to  his  home  to  start  anew  the  rehabilitation  of 
his  personal  and  political  fortunes. 


65.  Toomba  to  Stephens,  March  10,  1866,  Phillips,  Report,  1911,  2 :660 : 
Fielder  reports:  “The  people  and  the  soldiers  and  sspeeiallr  their  families  at 
home  loved  and  almost  worshipped  ‘Joe  Brown’  .  .  .  **  Fielder,  267. 

66.  Meesase  'to  Georsia  Assemhly,  Nov.  6,  1868,  C.  R.,  2 :488,  498,  608, 
689:  Messace  of  March  10,  1864,  Ihid.,  2:689. 

67.  Avery.  271-76;  Brown  to  Stephens,  April  6.  1864,  Phillips,  lUvort. 
1911,  2:689. 

68.  Brown  to  Stephens,  Ana.  22,  1861.  Phillips.  Report,  1911,  2:674; 
T.  W.  Thomas  to  Stephens,  Oct.  10,  1861,  Ihid.,  2:680;  Brown  to  Stapheas, 
Sept.  1.  1862,  Ihid..  2:606;  Brown  to  Stephens,  May  29.  1868,  Ihid..  2:618;  Bas- 
olotion  of  Committes  of  Gsorsia  Assembly,  Dae.  6.  1861,  C.  R.,  2:166S:  Mess  age 
to  Gcorsia  Assembly.  Jan.  1,  1862,  Ihid.,  2:171ff;  Message,  Nov.  6,  1862,  March 
10.  1864.  Nov.  16,  1864.  and  Nov.  17.  1864.  Ihid.  2:282.  687,  777.  787.  As  aarly 
as  Jan.  1,  1862,  Brown  in  his  Special  Message  to  the  Georgia  Assembly  to  “pr^ 
test  imainst  (tlm)  injostfee"  of  the  action  of  a  special  committee  to  which  a 
previous  message  of  his  had  been  tsfsrrsd  endaavorsd  to  mtablish  the  prissacy 
of  his  authority.  At  tha  same  time  be  advised  the  Assembly  of  his  intentioa  to 
“maintain  the  constitationai  rights  of  the  Elxacotive  against  the  nnwarrantablo 
amumptions  of  the  House.”  (Brown  to  Georgia  Assemhly,  Jam.  1,  1868,  C.  R.. 
2:178.)  Moore,  f.  a.  p.  878. 


PROCEDURE  IN  THE  COMMONS  HOUSE  OF 
ASSEMBLY  IN  GEORGIA 


By  John  Pitts  Corry 

Yale  University. 

Georgia  as  the  youngest  of  the  British  colonies  in 
America  naturally  had  a  General  Assembly  for  a  shorter 
time  than  any  other.  The  period  of  its  activity  begins 
with  the  meeting  of  the  first  Assembly,  held  in  Savannah 
on  the  morning  of  January  7,  1765.^  The  last  meeting 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  for  which  we  have 
the  Journal  of  the  Commons  House  took  place  in  Savan¬ 
nah  on  March  10,  1774.*  Twenty  years  saw  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  Georgia  Assembly,  but  in  this  brief  time  much 
that  was  of  interest  and  importance  transpired. 

The  first  and  only  election  law  which  the  colony  of 
Georgia  ever  had  was  passed  by  the  Assembly  in  1761.* 
By  its  provisions  the  requirements  for  both  voters  and 
candidates  were  set  forth.  Those  eligible  to  vote  in  Geor¬ 
gia  were  the  free,  white  men  twenty-one  or  more  years 
old,  who  had  lived  in  the  province  six  months,  and  who 
had  a  freehold  of  fifty  acres  of  land  in  the  parish  or  dis¬ 
trict  where  the  election  was  to  be  held.  In  order  to  be 
eligible  for  election  to  the  assembly,  a  man  must  add  to 
the  above  qualifications  a  belief  in  Jesus  Christ,  a  year’s 
residence  in  the  province,  and  a  freehold  of  600  acres. 
The  election  writs  were  issued  by  the  Governor  with  the 
consent  of  the  Council,  and  were  sent  to  the  Provost 
Marshal  directing  him  to  hold  the  elections  and  to  return 
the  names  of  the  successful  candidates.  The  elections 
seem  to  have  been  held  on  successive  days  throughout 
the  Colony.  The  place  of  election  varied  from  parish  to 


1.  Colonial  Rteorda  pf  Gpprgia,  Xm,  7.  (Heroafter  cited  m  C.  R.  Co.) 

2.  /bid.,  XV.  646. 

S.  /bid.,  XVm,  464. 
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parish  being  the  court-house  in  Savannah,  the  meeting¬ 
house  in  Midway,  and  the  parish  of  St.  John  and  also  in 
Darien  and  the  parish  of  St.  Andrews,  and  private  homes 
in  some  others.* 

On  the  day  appointed  the  men  chosen  to  represent 
the  various  parishes  gathered  in  Savannah.  There  were 
three  ways  by  which  the  Assembly  could  be  called:  by 
the  Governor’s  issuing  writs  for  an  election,*  by  special 
proclamation,*  by  the  Governor’s  setting  a  date  for  the 
next  session  at  the  time  he  adjourned  or  prorogued  the 
Assembly.’ 

The  house  in  which  the  Assembly  met  was  a  large 
two  story  house,  originally  designed  for  the  reception  of 
cocoons.*  Like  many  other  Savannah  houses,  it  fronted 
an  open  square.*  The  Commons  House  met  downstairs 
in  a  large  room.  Upstairs  the  Upper  House  sat  in  the 
council  chamber.**  The  room  adjoining  the  council  cham¬ 
ber  was  used  for  committee  meetings.**  It  seems  also  to 
have  been  fitted  up  as  a  library**  In  1768  the  Assembly 
House  was  underpinned  with  brick  and  the  lot  belonging 
to  it  enclosed  with  a  brick  wall  eight  feet  high  and  a 
brick  and  a  half  thick,  with  the  surface  topped  with  mor¬ 
tar  and  stuck  with  glass.** 

The  downstairs  room  in  which  the  Commons  House 
met  was  probably  fairly  large,**  presumably  contained  a 
fire  place,**  and  certainly  was  provided  with  a  bar,**  a  table 
for  the  speaker,*’  and  another  for  the  clerk.**  Just  what 
the  members  sat  on  I  cannot  say  with  certainty  for  the 


4.  Ctt.  17M,  October  11.  October  2C. 

C.  C.  R.  f?e  XIII,  7. 

e!  Ibid.’  XIV.  tM ;  (U.  GtuHU,  July  •,  176<. 

7.  c.  R.  a*.,  XIV.  su.  xm.  >io.  >ii. 

8.  /biA,  XIII,  147 ;  W.  B.  Stephen*.  Hittorn  «/  Georpia,  1,  190. 

9.  nu..  XV.  iia. 

10.  Ibid.,  XVI,  61S-414;  XIII,  686. 

11.  nuL,  xm.  190. 

18.  Ibid.,  xm.  148. 

15.  Ibid..  XIX,  pt.  1.  116. 

14.  The  membmhip  wa*  a*  hiph  .M  81  at  oM  tiM. 

16.  Ibid.  The  tax  bill  proridca  for  “fire”  for  the  CoMOOnt  Hooaab  Ibid., 
XIX,  pt.  1,  p.  116. 

16.  Ibid.,  XIV,  814. 

17.  Ibid..  168. 

18.  Iba..  xm.  9.  14.  101. 
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whole  period,  but  red  bay  chairs  costing  £1  6s  were  used 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  Assembly’s  existence.^*  The 
mace  was  of  silver  and  double  gilt,  cost  about  £100,  and 
was  purchased  in  England  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  colo¬ 
nial  agent  for  Georgia.  At  the  same  time  that  he  bought 
the  mace,  he  secured  a  gown  for  the  Speaker  and  one  for 
the  Clerk  of  the  House.*® 

The  assembly  met  both  morning  and  afternoon, 
though  the  afternoon  session  was  not  always  held.  The 
morning  session  started  at  8  o’clock,  9  o’clock  or  10 
o’clock.  Most  of  the  time  9  A.  M.  was  the  hour  for 
meeting,  with  the  Monday  meeting  usually  at  10.  The 
afternoon  sessions  were  at  2,  3,  or  4  o’clock,  with  3  o’clock 
the  favorite  hour. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  Commons  House  was 
never  very  large,  varying  from  14  to  25.  The  following 
table  shows  the  membership  for  the  eleven  assemblies. 


Ist 

19 

7th 

20 

2nd 

14 

8th 

24 

3rd 

24 

9th 

19 

4th 

25 

10th 

24 

5th 

Not  given*^ 

11th 

25 

6th 

25 

’The  number  required  for  a  quorum  was  not  constant 
during  the  whole  period.  It  varied  from  eight  members 
and  the  Speaker  in  1757**  to  eighteen  members  and  the 
Speaker  in  1772.** 

The  first  business  undertaken  by  the  new  Assembly 
was  the  election  of  a  Speaker.  The  Governor  directed  the 
Assembly  to  proceed  to  the  choice  of  a  Speaker.  Some¬ 
times  the  Governor  gave  these  directions  through  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House,  often  he  sent  a  message  to  the  House 
by  his  own  messenger,  who  was  usually  the  Clerk  of  the 

Ift  C.  B.  Go..  XIX.  pt.  1.  p.  48T. 

20.  md,  XV.  127. 

21.  nkL.  XIV,  6e>lS6. 

22.  /bt(L.  xm,  112. 

22.  Ibid..  XV.  240. 
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Council.  Nominations  for  Speaker  were  made  and  the 
member  having  the  majority  of  votes  being  ascertained, 
it  was  resolved  that  he  be  Speaker,  and  he  was  accord¬ 
ingly  conducted  to  the  Chair*^  In  case  the  Speaker  re¬ 
signed,  the  House  chose  another.*®  It  was  then  ordered 
that  two  members  wait  on  the  Governor  and  inform  him 
that  the  House  had  chosen  a  Speaker  and  now  desired  to 
know  when  it  might  attend  the  Governor  to  present  its 
Speaker  for  his  approval.  The  Governor  set  a  time,  and 
the  Assembly  in  a  body  attended  the  Governor  in  the 
Council  Chamber  and  the  gentlemen  chosen  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  presented  to  the  Governor  the  Speaker-elect  and  the 
Governor  either  approved  or  disapproved  of  him. 

Following  the  approval  of  the  Speaker  came  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  message.  In  this  important  address,  made  at  the 
beginning  of  each  Assembly  to  both  Council  and  Com¬ 
mons  House  gathered  in  the  Council  Chamber,  the  chief 
executive  directed  the  Assembly  to  consider  certain  mat¬ 
ters  for  the  good  of  the  province,  and  to  pass  the  neces¬ 
sary  laws.  He  offered  to  co-operate  with  the  legislative 
branch  in  everything  undertaken  for  the  good  of  the  col¬ 
ony.*®  The  Assembly  usually  carried  out  the  suggestions 
of  the  Governor,  though  this  was  not  always  the  case.*’ 
When  the  Assembly  had  returned  to  its  own  room 
downstairs,  the  Speaker  reported  to  the  House  what  had 
occurred  in  the  Council  Chamber,  and  informed  them 
that,  to  prevent  mistakes,  he  had  obtained  a  copy  of  the 
Governor’s  speech.  He  delivered  this  in  at  the  Clerk’s 
table.  A  motion  was  made  and  passed  that  the  Clerk 
show  his  appointment.  He  accordingly  delivered  his 
commission  from  the  Governor  to  the  Speaker,  who  read 
it  to  the  House.  The  Speaker  then  read  the  Governor’s 
speech  to  the  House.** 
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The  House  having  heard  the  speech,  proceeded  to 
frame  a  reply.  A  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Speak¬ 
er  to  draw  up  an  address  to  the  Governor  **  When  they 
had  prepared  the  address,  this  committee  reported 
through  one  of  their  members  that  they  were  ready  to 
submit  it  to  the  House.  The  House  signified  its  willing¬ 
ness  to  receive  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  the  mem¬ 
ber  reporting  read  the  address  in  his  place,  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  standing  in  their  places  during 
the  reading,  as  was  the  custom  for  all  committee  reports.*® 
The  member  reporting  them  delivered  the  address  in  at 
the  Clerk’s  table  and  it  was  again  read.  After  the  sec¬ 
ond  reading  it  was  agreed  to  by  the  House,  was  then  en¬ 
grossed,  the  House  ordered  the  Speaker  to  sign  it  and  he 
did  so.  Three  members  of  the  committee  were  sent  to 
ascertain  when  the  Governor  would  receive  the  House 
with  their  address.  Usually  the  Governor  was  ready  to 
receive  the  House  at  once,  and  the  Speaker  with  the 
House  went  up  to  the  Governor  and  the  Speaker  deliv¬ 
ered  the  address.  The  Governor  answered  with  a  short 
thank-you  speech,  and  with  the  return  of  the  Assembly 
to  its  own  room  downstairs,  the  matter  of  the  Govern¬ 
or’s  speech  was  closed.*^ 

The  election  of  the  Speaker  by  the  House  and  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  Clerk  by  the  Governor  we  have  already 
considered.  The  other  officials  of  the  House  were  the 
Messenger  and  the  Doorkeeper,  both  of  whom  were  chos¬ 
en  by  the  House**  Their  duties  seem  to  have  been  about 
what  one  would  expect.  The  messenger  was  sent  for  ab¬ 
sent  members,  and  offenders  against  the  rules  or  dignity 
of  the  House  were  committed  to  his  custody.** 

The  Georgia  Assembly  had  no  chaplain  in  all  its  his¬ 
tory,  but  its  members  were  not  wholly  irreligious.  In 
1757  the  House  observed  the  anniversary  of  the  martsrr- 
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dom  of  Kin?  Charles  I  by  attending  divine  service.*^  The 
minister  was  notified  the  Saturday  before  the  service  on 
Monday and  I  suppose  he  was  officially  thanked  by  the 
House,  though  there  is  no  record  of  it.  The  custom  of 
the  Assembly  was  to  attend  the  Speaker  to  divine  ser¬ 
vice  at  the  Episcopal  church  the  first  Sunday  after  the 
Assembly  opened.** 

Membership  in  the  Assembly  in  Georgia  was  not  held 
in  such  high  regard  that  a  man  would  sacrifice  every¬ 
thing  in  order  to  achieve  it.  There  are  several  cases  of 
men  already  elected  declining  to  serve.  In  1745  Patrick 
Mackay  wrote  to  the  clerk  that  neither  his  own  health 
nor  the  present  afflicted  state  of  his  family  would  permit 
him  to  accept  the  honor  of  representing  Siavannah  in  the 
Assembly.  The  House  accepted  his  excuse.*''  On  April 
8, 1761,  a  letter  was  read  from  Samuel  Jeans  Esqr.  elect¬ 
ed  for  Parish  of  St.  John  desiring  to  be  excused  from 
serving  “being  Elected  Contrary  to  his  Inclination — 

On  January  15,  1765,  Raymond  Demere  and  Peter  Sal- 
lens,  elected  for  Parishes  of  St.  James  and  St.  John,  de¬ 
clined  to  serve  because  “their  private  Avocations  would 
not  permit  them  to  attend  the  Service  of  the  House.”** 
Peter  Sallens  was  later  elected  to  the  House  from  the 
same  parish.**  Later  in  1765  Donald  Fraser  elected  for 
Halifax  in  the  Parish  of  St.  George  declined  to  take  his 
seat,*'  and  John  Martin  elected  for  St.  John  declined  to 
take  his  seat.**  In  December,  1770,  a  letter  was  present¬ 
ed  to  the  House  from  Thomas  Young,  elected  for  the 
Parish  of  St.  Andrew  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  death. 
He  declined  to  take  his  seat  as  a  member,  and  his  excuse 
was  accepted  “it  appearing  to  the  House  that  he  had 
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been  elected  contrary  to  his  Inclination  and  without  his 
Knowledge.”^®  In  April,  1771,  Sir  Patrick  Houston,  Bar¬ 
onet,  elected  for  Darien  and  Parish  of  St.  Andrew,  at¬ 
tended  the  House  and  in  person  declined  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  House,  “upon  account  of  his  private  af¬ 
fairs  not  permitting  him  to  attend.”**  The  same  day  the 
Clerk  presented  to  the  House  a  letter  from  Jermyn 
Wright  elected  for  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas,  stating  that 
he  had  been  elected  without  his  knowledge  and  that  while 
he  was  sensible  of  the  honor  paid  him  he  could  not  ac¬ 
cept  the  election  “being  at  so  great  a  Distance  from  Sa¬ 
vannah.”*®  In  April,  1772,  John  Thomas,  elected  for  the 
Parish  of  St.  George,  wrote  that  he  was  elected  contrary 
to  his  inclination  and  begged  to  be  excused  from  serving, 
“as  it  would  be  highly  injurious  to  his  Private  interest.”** 
In  December,  1772,  Joseph  Law,  elected  for  the  Parish  of 
St.  Mary,  sent  a  letter  declining  to  serve;  the  House  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  this  as  sufficient  excuse  for  his  not  serv¬ 
ing,  and  the  clerk  was  ordered  to  write  to  him  that  he 
must  appear  in  person.  Law  appeared  four  days  later 
and  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  Assembly.*’  In 
January,  1773,  Archibald  Bullock  elected  for  Savannah, 
appeared  before  the  House,  and  in  person  declined  taking 
his  seat.**  His  excuse  was  accepted  *®  Later  in  the  same 
month  George  Baillie,  elected  for  the  Parish  of  St. 
Thomas,  appeared  before  the  House  and  declined  taking 
his  seat.®®  The  House  accepted  his  excuse.®^  Doubtless 
other  examples  could  be  found  of  men  elected  who  de¬ 
clined  to  serve. 

The  reasons  for  these  refusals  to  serve  are  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  guess.  The  Assembly  was  usually  in  session  the 
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greater  part  of  the  time  from  November  through  March, 
and  often  the  members  of  an  Assembly  held  ofiice  for 
three  years  or  longer  before  a  new  election  was  called. 
Possibly  another  reason  that  militated  against  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  service  in  the  Assembly  is  the  fact  that  the  only 
reward  for  an  honest  representative  was  the  sense  of 
duty  well  done.  Members  of  the  Georgia  Assembly  re¬ 
ceived  no  salary. 

The  number  of  resignations  seems  to  have  been  small¬ 
er.  In  June,  1773,  motion  was  made  to  accept  Wm.  Jones’ 
resignation,  he  “having  left  the  province  with  an  Inten¬ 
tion  not  to  return  for  Several  Months.’’**  The  motion 
failed,  eleven  votes  against  to  ten  in  favor.**  This  ap¬ 
parently  disturbed  Jones  not  at  all  for  about  two  weeks 
later  the  House  “received  Information  of  the  absence  of 
William  Jones  Esquire  from  the  Province  and  that  his 
business  would  detain  him  for  several  months.”  It  was 
then  “Resolved  That  the  seat  of  the  said  William  Jones 
be  deemed  vacant.”**  In  September,  1773,  “The  House 
being  Informed  that  Edward  Barnard,  Esquire  . . .  cannot 
properly  any  longer  remain  a  member  of  this  House”  it 
was  “Resolved  that  the  seat  of  the  said  Edward  Barnard 
Esquire  be  deemed  Vacant.”**  In  December,  1870,  a 
letter  from  Joseph  Fox  was  read  stating  that  he  had 
made  application  some  time  before  for  leave  to  resign 
his  seat,  “which  was  not  then  granted  on  Account  of  the 
House  not  being  sufficiently  full.”  Since  that  time  there 
have  been  several  elections,  and  in  as  much  as  he  was 
moving  to  the  vicinity  of  Augusta  and  service  in  the 
Assembly  would  be  injurious  to  his  private  interests,  he 
hoped  that  the  House  would  allow  him  to  resign.  The 
House  granted  him  leave  to  resign.** 

Absences  from  the  meetings  of  the  Assembly  were 
an  everpresent  source  of  annoyance  to  the  faithful.  Roll 
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calls  were  held  at  intervals^^  and  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  on  the  absent  members  to  compel  their  attendance. 
Usually  the  House  ordered  the  Clerk  to  write  to  the  ab¬ 
sentees  and  require  their  immediate  attendance  some¬ 
times  the  House  ordered  the  Speaker  to  issue  his  warrant 
to  take  each  absentee  into  the  custody  of  the  messenger 
of  the  House,®*  If  the  excuse  offered  by  the  member  on 
appearing  before  the  House  was  accepted,  the  member 
was  discharged  from  custody  if  the  excuse  was  unsat¬ 
isfactory  the  offender  had  to  present  himself  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  and  be  reprimanded  by  the  Speaker.  On 
the  member’s  acknowledgement  of  his  fault,  the  House 
ordered  him  to  be  discharged  from  custody  on  paying  his 
fees.®^ 

Voluntary  withdrawal  was  not  the  only  mode  of 
egress  from  the  House,  as  more  than  one  offender  dis¬ 
covered.  In  1755  four  members  “having  absented  them¬ 
selves  from  this  House  and  obstructed  another  Member 
in  coming  to  his  Duty  there”  and  having  been  concerned 
in  writing  a  seditious  letter,  were  expelled  from  the 
House  and  made  incapable  of  serving  in  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  during  this  first  session.®*  Presumably  they  were 
eligible  to  membership  in  the  sessions  after  the  first  one, 
but  the  records  do  not  show  that  any  of  the  four  ever 
served  again.®*  In  1773  a  member  was  expelled  for  “con¬ 
temptuously  absenting  himself  from  his  duty  in  the 
House.”®®  The  number  of  expulsions  was  small,  but  it 
shows  that  the  House  exercised  control  over  its  own 
members. 

The  House  early  adopted  standing  rules  which  it 
maintained  with  slight  modifications  throughout  its  ex- 
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istence.  By  order  of  the  House,  these  rules  were  written 
out  by  the  clerk,  pasted  on  a  board  and  hung  up  in  the 
Assembly-room.*^  Each  new  Assembly  had  the  right  to 
make  its  own  rules,  but  these  early  rules  were  always 
adopted,  sometimes  with  slight  modifications.**  The  rules 
are  very  interesting  in  throwing  light  on  the  Assembly's 
procedure. 

The  usual  method  of  introducing  a  bill  was  for  a  mem¬ 
ber  to  obtain  leave  of  the  House  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
specific  purpose  named.*^  If  the  House  granted  permis¬ 
sion  for  the  bill  to  be  brought  in,  the  Speaker  then  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  the  desired  bill.**  The 
member  who  petitioned  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill  was 
placed  on  this  committee,**  which  prepared  the  bill  and 
presented  it  to  the  House.  It  was  received  and  read  the 
first  time  and  ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time.''*  As  a 
rule  no  debate  took  place  on  the  first  reading.*^  On  the 
day  appointed  the  bill  went  through  its  second  reading. 
It  was  usually  referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  where  it  was  freely  discussed.''*  If  the  bill  sur¬ 
vived,  frequently  the  committee  of  the  whole  House 
amended  the  bill ;  in  this  case  as  soon  as  the  Speaker  re¬ 
sumed  the  chair  the  moderator  of  the  committee  of  the 
whole  House  reported  that  the  committee  had  made  some 
amendments  to  the  bill.  On  being  ordered  to  do  so  by 
the  House,  he  read  the  report  in  his  place  and  then  deliv. 
ered  the  bill  with  the  amendments  in  at  the  table  where 
the  amendments  were  again  read  and  agreed  to  by  the 
House.''*  'The  bill  having  passed  through  the  Committee 
was  now  engrossed,  with  the  amendments,  if  any,''*  by  the 
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clerk  of  the  Lower  House.’*  For  this  service,  the  clerk’s 
fee  was  five  pence  per  copy  sheet.’*  The  engrossed  bill 
was  read  a  third  time,  and  in  practically  every  case  it 
was  resolved  that  the  bill  do  pass.” 

The  bill  having  successfully  passed  three  readings  in 
the  Lower  House,  it  was  then  sent  up  to  the  Council  by 
a  member  of  the  House.’*  The  Council  would  not  receive 
a  bill  unless  it  was  brought  by  an  actual  member  of  the 
Lower  House.’*  The  procedure  in  the  Council  was  much 
the  same  as  that  in  the  Lower  House;  the  bill  was  read 
once  and  ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time  ;**  it  was  read 
a  second  time  and  submitted  to  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House;*’  if  the  committee  amended  the  bill,  the  amend¬ 
ments  were  twice  read  and  agreed  to  by  the  Council  ;**  the 
bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  the  question  put  as  to 
whether  the  bill  should  pass.**  In  practically  every  case 
the  vote  was  in  the  affirmative.**  In  a  few  rare  cases  a 
bill  sent  up  from  the  Lower  House  was  rejected  by  the 
Upper  House  after  the  third  reading.**  If  the  bill  passed 
the  Council,  it  was  returned  to  the  Lower  House  and 
their  concurrence  asked  to  the  amendments.**  This  was 
done  by  the  Master  in  Chancery*’  or  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
Council.**  For  a  time  preceding  1771,  the  same  individ¬ 
ual  held  both  offices.**  If  the  bill  were  initiated  by  the 
Council,  as  a  few  were,**  the  process  was  simply 
reversed.*’ 
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The  Commons  House  on  receiving  the  bill  back  from 
the  Council  considered  the  amendments,  if  any,  made  by 
the  Council.”  If  the  Council  had  not  amended  the  bill,” 
or  if  it  had  and  the  Commons  House  accepted  the  amend¬ 
ments  in  toto**  that  ended  the  matter.  If  the  Commons 
House  disagreed  to  some  of  the  amendments  made  by  the 
Council,  it  asked  for  a  joint  conference”  Each  House 
appointed  a  committee  and  these  met  in  the  room  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  Council  Chamber.”  The  Commons  committee 
seems  regularly  to  have  been  larger  than  the  Council 
committee,”  but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  this  gave 
it  any  greater  power.  Sometimes  the  Commons  commit¬ 
tee  agreed  to  the  Council  amendments;**  sometimes  a 
compromise  was  reached;”  sometimes  the  joint  commit¬ 
tee  could  reach  no  agreement,^”  and  the  matter  had  to 
be  referred  to  a  free  conference  of  both  Houses.'®^  In 
nearly  every  case,  the  report  of  the  committee  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  House.^®* 

The  right  of  the  Council  to  initiate  legislation,  money 
bills  excepted,  was  recognized  by  all,  and  while  the  num¬ 
ber  was  not  large,  the  Council  originated  a  few  bills  and 
sent  them  down  to  the  Commons  House.^®* 

After  a  bill  had  passed  both  Houses  of  the  Assembly, 
it  was  ready  to  be  sent  to  the  Governor.  As  a  rule  the 
Governor  waited  until  a  number  of  bills  had  accumulated 
and  then  called  both  Houses  together  to  the  Council 
Chamber  where  he  assented  to  or  vetoed  the  bills.^®^  The 
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completed  bill  bore  the  signature  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
Commons  House,  the  President  of  the  Council  and  the 
Governor  of  the  Colony.^®® 

If  the  Governor  assented  to  a  bill,  the  next  step  it 
must  take  in  the  process  of  becoming  a  law  was  to  be  sent 
to  England.  There  it  was  sent  directly  to  the  Privy 
Council  which  turned  the  bill  over  to  a  committee.  This 
Privy  Council  Committee  usually  referred  the  bills  to  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  Board  of  Trade  called  on  a  great 
many  people  for  advice ;  its  own  special  solicitor,  the  reg¬ 
ular  law  officers  of  the  crown,  the  bishop  of  London, 
agents  of  the  colonies,  ex-govemors,  or  others  who  knew 
conditions  in  the  colonies.  As  a  rule  the  Board  allowed 
itself  to  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  those  consulted  and 
the  Privy  Council  Committee  generally  accepted  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Board.  The  Privy  Council  almost  invariably 
approved  the  report  of  its  committee  and  the  colonial 
governor  was  informed  that  the  bill  had  been  allowed  or 
disallowed,  as  the  case  might  be.^®*  It  sometimes  hap¬ 
pened  that  years  elapsed  between  the  passing  of  the  bill 
in  the  colony  and  final  action  on  it  by  the  Privy  Council.^®’ 
Meanwhile  the  law  was  in  force  in  the  colony,  for  the 
suspending  clause  was  seldom  used  in  Georgia.  On  one 
occasion  the  Council  wished  to  put  a  suspending  clause 
on  a  bill“*  and  the  Commons  House  would  not  agree.^®* 
The  Council  refused  to  yield,  and  the  bill  when  it  became 
law  bore  the  suspending  clause.^^®  This  was  not  the  usual 
custom,  however,  and  the  long  time  which  elapsed  be¬ 
tween  the  passage  of  a  bill  and  reception  in  the  colony  of 
the  news  of  its  disallowance  made  the  disallowance  seem 
much  like  a  repeal  of  an  existing  law. 


106.  C.  R.  Go.,  XIX.  pt.  1.  161,  290,  449|;  XVIII,  866,  819. 

106.  Ibid,  This  sketch  ot  the  proKress  of  the  bill  ia  England  is  based  on 
C.  M.  Andrews,  “The  Royal  Disallowance”  in  AmericMi  Antiquarian  Society 
Proeeedingt,  XXIV  (1914). 

107.  For  example,  a  bill  was  passed  March  7.  1766  (C.  R.  Ga.,  Xm.  79) 
and  disaUowed  on  March  8.  1769  (A.  P.  C.  C.  IV.  406). 

108.  Ibid.,  XV.  99. 

109.  Ibid.,  100,  112. 

110.  Ibid,,  XIX,  pt  1,  249. 
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We  are  now  in  a  position  to  discuss  the  matter  of  com¬ 
mittees,  consideration  of  which  has  been  postponed  until 
we  had  outlined  the  procedure  followed  in  the  passage 
of  a  bill.  There  seem  to  have  been  but  two  regular  stand¬ 
ing  committees  in  the  House:  the  Committee  of  Privi¬ 
leges  and  Elections,  to  which  were  referred  all  dis¬ 
puted  elections,^^2  undue  elections, double  returns,  and 
the  like,  and  the  Committee  of  Propositions  and  Griev- 
ances-^^^  The  work  of  the  Committee  of  Privileges  and 
Elections  was  usually  heaviest  at  the  opening  of  each 
new  Assembly.  The  Secretary  of  the  province  was  ord¬ 
ered  to  lay  before  the  House  the  writ  of  election  to  the 
Provost  Marshal  and  the  returns  made  by  him.  These 
were  then  laid  before  the  Committee  of  Privileges  and 
Elections.^^i^  Sometimes  the  House  sent  directly  to  the 
Provost  Marshal  and  ordered  him  to  attend  the  House 
with  the  returned  warrants  of  election.^^*  If  on  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  warrant  the  Committee  found  that  the  elec¬ 
tion  was  not  properly  held,  it  so  reported  to  the  House 
and  the  House  by  resolution  declared  the  election  un- 
due.^i^  The  House  then  sent  an  address  to  the  Governor 
asking  him  to  issue  writs  for  the  election  of  members  to 
fill  the  vacancies  thus  created.^“ 

Besides  these  two  standing  committees  there  were 
many  ad  hoc  committees.  The  regular  custom  was  for 
the  Speaker  to  appoint  the  committee  with  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  House^^*  though  in  at  least  one  case  the  House 
performed  this  function.^*®  By  the  rules  of  the  House, 
the  member  that  made  the  motion  and  the  member  that 
seconded  it  were  always  placed  on  the  committee.^^ 


111.  Ibid.,  XUI,  18,  86. 
lit.  /bid..  XV,  844. 

118.  Ibid..  Xin,  18.  21,  87. 
114.  Ibid.,  18. 

116.  /bid..  1». 

116.  Ibid.,  Xin,  86. 

117.  /bid.,  21. 

118.  Ibid.,  21. 

119.  Ibid..  101.  XIV.  168. 

120.  Ibid..  Xm.  101. 

121.  Ibid..  XIV,  168. 
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There  seema  to  have  been  a  decided  tendency  to  ap¬ 
point  the  same  man  a  member  of  several  committees.  In 
the  first  session  of  the  first  Assembly  there  were  four 
committees  appointed  with  a  total  membership  of  twenty- 
three  places.  Twenty  of  these  places  were  held  by  six 
men.  In  the  second  session  of  the  same  Assembly,  six 
men  held  sixteen  of  the  nineteen  positions  on  committees. 
In  the  first  session  of  the  fourth  Assembly,  six  men  held 
twenty-two  of  the  thirty-one  committee  places. 

The  question  of  adjournment,  prorogation  and  disso¬ 
lution  seem  to  have  given  little  trouble  after  the  first 
Assembly.  The  House  had  the  right  of  adjourning  from 
one  day  to  the  next,  and  from  Saturday  to  Monday, but 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  adjourn  for  a  longer 
period  of  time.^^j  On  one  occasion  at  least,  the  Speaker 
not  having  been  elected  and  there  being  less  than  a  quo¬ 
rum  present,  the  House  was  adjourned  by  the  Clerk.*** 
At  another  time,  the  Speaker-elect  having  been  disap¬ 
proved  of  by  the  Governor,  the  Clerk  took  the  chair  and 
adjourned  the  House.**®  The  Governor  seems  to  have 
had  the  power  of  adjourning  the  House  for  as  long  a 
period  as  he  chose,**®  and  this  power  he  used  freely  when 
occasion  arose.  He  always  adjourned  them  over  the 
Christmas  holidays**’  When  he  wished  to  adjourn  the 
House  he  sent  the  message  by  the  Master  in  Chancery,**® 
the  Clerk  of  the  Council,**®  or  the  deputy  clerk  of  the 
General  Assembly.**®  Adjournment  did  not  end  the  ses¬ 
sion.  The  right  of  proroging  the  Assembly  lay  with  the 
Governor.  He  usually  prorogued  the  Assembly  in  the 
early  spring,***  and  he  always  called  the  Commons  House 

122.  C.  R.  Go.,  XIV.  7,  111,  147. 

128.  The  KOTernor  adjourned  the  House  for  as  short  a  period  as  8  days 
XIV,  68)  and  even  as  4  days  (/bid.,  XIV,  220). 

124.  /bid.,  XV.  4. 

126.  /bid.,  822. 

126.  He  adjourned  the  House  from  June  18  to  November  10,  1766  (/bid., 
XIV,  868). 

127.  /bid.,  XIV,  84,  178  827. 

128.  /bid.,  88,  220,  XV,  bi. 

129.  /bid.,  XV.  888,  426. 

180.  /bid.,  261. 

181.  /bid..  XIV.  66,  268,  477;  XV,  198. 
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to  the  Council  Chamber  and  prorogued  them  there.^** 
Prorogation  ended  the  session  but  it  did  not  necessitate 
a  new  election.^**  Sometimes  the  Assembly  would  be 
prorogued  several  times  before  they  were  dissolved.^*^ 
Dissolution  of  course  ended  the  Assembly  and  made  it 
necessary  to  have  a  new  election.^**  When  the  Governor 
wished  to  dissolve  the  Assembly,  he  called  both  Council 
and  Commons  House  before  him  in  the  Council  Chamber 
and  there  dissolved  them.^*«  In  1771,  however,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  dissolved  the  Assembly  by  proclamation  issued  on 
the  evening  of  February  22.^” 

The  relations  between  the  last  two  royal  Governors 
and  the  Assembly  were  for  the  most  part  quite  cordial,^** 
the  same  cannot  be  said  in  regard  to  Governor  Reynolds’s 
administration.  He  refused  to  recognize  as  voted  any¬ 
thing  done  by  the  House  until  they  should  admit  certain 
members;^**  his  address  to  them  on  February  12,  1756, 
was  far  from  friendly.”®  The  House  on  its  part  appoint¬ 
ed  a  Clerk  of  the  Commons  House  in  room  of  the  one  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Governor and  sent  the  Governor  a  mes¬ 
sage  which  he  refused  to  accept.”*  The  Governor  then  sent 
a  message  adjourning  the  House,”*  which  was  read  by 
the  messenger  and  then  handed  to  David  Douglass,  the 
Speaker.  A  member  seized  the  paper  from  the  Speaker’s 
hand  and  the  House  refused  to  adjourn  until  it  had  trans¬ 
acted  the  business  before  it.  The  Speaker  was  forcibly 
held  in  the  chair  and  for  five  hours  the  House  continued 


182.  /bid..  XIV.  ISS.  268,  477. 

188.  /bid.,  6b-<6,  186.  268,  477 ;  XV.  198. 

184.  The  2nd  Aasembly  sat  for  6  scHiona  (/bid.,  Xm,  844)  ;  the  8th 
Anembly  ant  for  the  aame  number  (/bid.,  XIV,  478). 

188.  Ibid.,  XIII,  100 :  XIV.  686 ;  XV.  800,  816. 

186.  Ibid.,  xm.  100;  XIV.  686;  XV.  816. 

187.  Ibid.,  XV,  800. 

188.  See  apeeeh  of  Gott.  Wright,  June  9,  1761.  {Ibid.,  Xm,  688).  See 
alao  xm,  164,  179. 

189.  Ibid.,  xm,  92. 

140.  Ibid.,  91. 

141.  Ibid.,  96. 

148.  /bid.,  98. 

148.  /bid..  98. 
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to  No  record  of  their  proceedings  is  given  in  the 

Journals  of  the  Ommons  House,  and  when  the  House 
met  on  the  day  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  his  message 
of  adjoummenti,  Reynolds  in  the  King’s  name  summoned 
the  House  to  the  Council  Chamber.  There  he  delivered  a 
stem  rebuke  to  them  and  dissolved  the  Assembly 

We  have  seen  the  Georgia  Assembly  in  action  for 
twenty  years.  Certain  features  are  perhaps  worthy  of  a 
word  in  closing.  We  must  remember  that  Georgia  was 
a  small  frontier  colony,  weak  in  population  and  resources 
and  that  the  Assembly  was  never  large.  Unlike  the  other 
British  colonies  in  America,  the  government  of  Georgia 
received  its  financial  support  from  England.  This  nat¬ 
urally  tended  to  strengthen  the  executive  and  to  weaken 
the  infiuence  of  the  Assembly.  Membership  in  the  As¬ 
sembly  seems  not  to  have  been  greatly  sought  after,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  rather  large  number  of  men 
who  declined  election.  Unlike  most  of  the  other  colonies, 
Georgia  did  not  pay  any  salary  at  all  to  the  members  of 
its  Assembly.  The  Assembly  came  into  being  late  and 
consequently  had  no  early  period  of  uncertain  develop¬ 
ment.  The  relations  with  Governor  Reynolds  became 
rather  strained ;  with  Governor  Ellis  and  Governor 
Wright  they  were  for  the  most  part  amicable.  The  As¬ 
sembly  alone  could  initiate  money  bills ;  other  bills  could 
and  did  originate  in  either  House,  though  by  far  the 
larger  number  were  introduced  by  the  Commons  House. 
The  relations  between  the  houses  was  friendly  though 
differences  arose  at  times  and  were  settled  with  victory 
now  on  one  side,  now  on  the  other.  A  growing  attention 
to  dress  seems  indicated  by  the  purchase  in  1771  of  a 
gown  for  the  Speaker  and  one  for  the  Clerk.  It  is  hard 
to  find  clearly  defined  party  lines  though  in  shadowy  out¬ 
line  one  seems  to  see  a  group  favoring  the  Governor  and 


144.  C.  R.  Co.,  Xni.  100,  101. 
146.  Ibid..  90.  100. 
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a  group  opposing  The  procedure  of  the  British 

Parliament  was  followed  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  Coun¬ 
cil  at  any  rate.^*'^  The  use  of  the  term  “committee 
of  the  whole  House”  does  not  necessarily  come  from 
Parliament;  the  idea  of  holding  the  Speaker  in  the 
chair  while  the  House  carried  on  business,  though  given 
expression  in  both  bodies,  may  have  originated  indei)end- 
ently  in  each.  The  Speaker  calls  the  House  a  “British 
House  of  Representatives  in  his  Majesty's  plantations,”^^* 
but  this  does  not  establish  a  connection  with  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  elected  representatives  called  them¬ 
selves  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly;  members  went 
to  England  and  returned ;  the  governors  knew  something 
of  the  practices  of  the  British  Parliament ;  and  I  have  the 
feeling  that  a  certain  amount  of  direct  borrowing  took 
place. 

The  Assembly  is  adjourned- 


146.  In  the  ten  divUion  lilts  of  the  House  which  are  siven  in  the  records, 
a  croup  of  11  seem  to  vote  tocether  for  measures  which  the  coTcmar  would  naU 
nrally  favor,  whUe  another  croup  of  7  oppose  these  measures.  This  is  for  just 
one  assembly,  however,  and  the  numher  of  divisions  is  too  small  to  enable  ns  to 
ceneralise. 

147.  Aus.  S7.  1772.  “Ordered,  Nemini  Contradisseate.  Thatt  a  lommHtss 
be  appointed  to  eoU^  from  the  Journals  of  this  House  and  from  the  ParllaiBeBt> 
ary  Proceedings  in  Great  Britain,  such  mles  and  orders  as  may  ha  prsver  to  he 
establtabed  as  standing  rules  for  this  house.”  C.  H.  Go.,  XVn,  747. 

148.  /b«L,  Xm,  9,  418,  478. 


THE  ROYAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  GEORGIA,  1762-1776 
VII — The  Military  System 
PART  II. 

By  Percy  Scott  Flippin 

Coker  College,  Hartsville,  S.  C. 

Near  the  end  of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  the  lower 
house  of  the  Georgia  Assembly  in  considering  the  in¬ 
structions  to  be  sent  to  the  agent  of  the  colony  in  Lon¬ 
don  adopted  (February  19,  1762),  the  following  resolu¬ 
tions  with  reference  to  the  expenditures  of  the  colony  in 
connection  with  this  war.  “Resolved,  that  it  appears  to 
this  House  that  there  has  been  granted  and  expended  at 
sundry  times  for  the  defense  of  this  province  during  this 
present  war  about  the  sum  of  £8000,  and  that  this  pro¬ 
vince  has  been  at  the  exi)ense  of  £2000  in  personal  labor 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  province  and  their  slaves  in 
erecting  fortifications  and  in  marching  the  militia  to  the 
different  parts  of  this  province  for  the  defense  thereof. 
Whereas  it  appears  this  province  hath  exerted  itself 
rather  beyond  its  abilities  for  the  defense  and  support  of 
the  same  in  the  present  war.  Resolved,  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  House  that  the  Committee  of  Correspond¬ 
ence  be  instructed  to  direct  the  agent  to  make  applica¬ 
tion  to  His  Majesty  that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to 
grant  to  this  province  such  aid  and  assistance  as  he  in 
his  great  wisdom  shall  think  fit.’’^** 

It  had  been  customary  in  previous  wars  for  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  make  appropriations  for  reimbursing  the  colo¬ 
nies  for  expenses  incurred,  in  which  appropriations  Geor¬ 
gia  had  shared.  The  claim  of  Georgia  for  £10,000  at  this 
time  was  considered  exorbitant.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 


60.  C.  R.  G«k.  Xm.  OSS. 
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Georgia  had  rendered  so  little  service  in  this  war  the 
claim  could  not  with  reason  be  strongly  pressed.  In  the 
report  of  the  lords  of  trade  in  1763  on  the  debt  incurred 
in  the  French  and  Indian  War  was  this  statement: 
“Georgia  .  .  £1820  .  .  unpaid  £827  12s.“®‘  This  amount, 
however,  did  not  include  the  annual  exi)ense  of  the  two 
troops  of  rangers  raised  in  Georgia  for  the  protection  of 
that  colony  in  this  war.  This  annual  expense  was  usually 
about  £4400,  and  was  paid  by  bills  drawn  by  the  govern¬ 
or  on  the  deputy  paymaster-general  of  the  British  army 
in  America.®* 

While  thus  requesting  that  the  British  government 
reimburse  the  colony,  another  resolution  was  adopted  at 
this  time  urging  that  a  convoy  should  be  provided  for 
ships  between  England  and  Georgia,  and  that  a  guard- 
ship  should  be  stationed  on  the  coast  of  Georgia  to  pro¬ 
tect  shipping  and,  “That  this  province  being  a  frontier 
province  immediately  bordering  on  the  Spanish  and 
French  settlements  and  many  powerful  nations  of  Indians 
under  their  influence,  it  is  highly  necessary  that  there 
should  be  some  regular  troops  for  the  defense  thereof, 
and  artillery  and  ammunition  for  the  defense  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  forts  already  erected  or  that  may  be  hereafter  erect¬ 
ed  in  this  province.”®*  The  colony  was  thus  further  re¬ 
questing  aid  while  submitting  a  rather  large  claim. 

There  was  considerable  controversy  in  regard  to  the 
South  Carolina  troops  which  served  in  Georgia  during  the 
French  and  Indian  War.  In  a  letter  (June  7, 1762),  near 
the  close  of  this  war,  to  Charles  Townshend,  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  Governor  Wright  stated:  “Having  this  day 
wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Egremont  on  a  matter  of  dispute  be¬ 
tween  this  province  and  South  Carolina  relative  to  the 
command  of  a  party  of  his  majesty’s  Independents  doing 
duty  in  this  province,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  state  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  you  likewise.  Sir.  And  the  case  is  briefly  this.  In 

61.  Brit.  Mm.  Add.  Mm.  bo.  i6»0«b  p.  166. 

61.  W.  O.  /..  6.  p.  101. 

61.  C.  B.  Cl4k.  Xm.  681. 
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1749,  when  General  Oglethorpe’s  regiment  was  broke, 
orders  came  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Heron,  who  then  com¬ 
manded,  to  disband  the  regiment,  but  to  form  three  inde¬ 
pendent  companies  out  of  it,  and  to  leave  fifty-two  men 
at  Frederica  and  a  party  at  Augusta  in  this  province, 
and  to  go  with  the  rest  to  Charleston  in  South  Carolina 
and  put  himself  under  the  direction  of  the  governor  of 
that  province.  Since  which  the  governor  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  has  claimed  the  command  of  those  men,  though  in 
this  province,  and  insisted  on  their  being  under  his  au¬ 
thority  and  direction.  I  have  stated  this  matter  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Amherst  and  hoped  he  would  have  settled  the  dis¬ 
pute  by  ordering  one  entire  company  here,  but  he  was 
pleased  to  write  as  follows:  ‘I  have  attentively  consid¬ 
ered  that  part  of  your  letter  regarding  the  command  of 
the  South  Carolina  Independents  stationed  in  the  colony 
of  Georgia,  and  as  I  have  never  received  any  commands 
from  home  in  relation  to  that  affair,  I  cannot  take  upon 
me  to  allow  a  separate  company  to  be  stationed  there,  as 
I  take  it  for  granted  the  detachments  are  made  in  order 
to  send  the  best  men  to  those  posts.  If  the  service  re¬ 
quired  it,  I  should  make  no  scruple  of  ordering  all  the 
three  companies  into  Georgia,  or  any  other  more  distant 
colony,  but  as  they  were  originally  established  for  South 
Carolina,  I  should  certainly  send  them  back  to  that  pro¬ 
vince  as  soon  as  the  service  would  permit.  I  can  only 
add  what  I  before  mentioned  to  Governor  Ellis  on  a  like 
application.  That  as  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  acts 
by  instructions  from  the  king  and  that  these  have  not, 
that  you  know  of,  been  recalled,  he  will  certainly  think 
it  incumbent  on  him  to  stick  to  the  letter  of  them-  And 
it  would  be  imprudent  in  me  to  desire  the  contrary,  until 
I  receive  His  majesty’s  commands  relative  thereto.’ 
When  these  companies  were  first  formed.  Sir,  Georgia 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees,  and  not  a  man  in  it 
that  was  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  powers  of  that  sort,  and 
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the  governor  of  South  Carolina  was  the  nearest  king’s 
governor  to  Georgia,  but  now  since  his  majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  take  this  province  into  his  own  hands  and  to 
appoint  a  governor  by  commission  under  this  Great  Seal 
of  Great  Britain,  by  which  all  officers  civil  and  military 
are  commanded  to  be  obedient  to  him,  I  should  humbly 
conceive  this  commission  as  a  kind  of  supersedeas  to  the 
former  order,  and  it  seems  absurd  that  the  Independents 
amounting  to  about  eighty  men  doing  duty  here  should 
take  their  orders  from  and  be  subject  to  the  governor  of 
another  province,  not  a  military  man.  I  am  sure  it  is 
needless  for  me  to  trouble  you  with  any  observations  of 
mine  to  show  the  impropriety  of  such  a  kind  of  command 
being  exercised  by  the  governor  of  a  different  province.”** 
He  further  stated  that  the  governor  of  South  Carolina 
did  not  know  conditions  in  Georgia  and  that  it  took  nine 
days  to  reach  Charleston  from  Frederica,  where  the 
troops  were  located.  In  an  emergency  it  would  take 
eighteen  days  for  the  governor  of  South  Carolina  to  b** 
informed  of  the  necessity  of  the  use  of  these  troops  and 
his  order  to  be  returned. 

Very  soon  after  the  French  and  Indian  War  in  a  let¬ 
ter,  (November  18,  1766) ,  to  the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  prin¬ 
cipal  secretary  of  state  for  the  southern  department  of 
the  colonies.  Governor  Wright  stated  that  the  population 
of  Georgia  was  then  ten  thousand  whites  and  seven  thou¬ 
sand  eight  hundred  negroes,  that  there  were  in  the  colony 
eighteen  hundred  effective  militia,  two  troops  of  rangers 
and  thirty  Royal  Americans,  the  Independents  having 
been  discontinued.** 

By  the  following  year  the  military  strength  of  the 
colony  was  still  further  reduced  with  the  exception  of  the 
militia.  In  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  (August  15, 
1767),  Governor  Wright  stated:  “There  are  at  this  time 
only  twenty-one  private  men  belonging  to  his  majesty’s 
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Royal  American  Reg^iment  in  this  province,  viz.; — ^four¬ 
teen  at  Fort  Augusta  and  seven  at  Frederica,  an  island 
on  the  seacoast,  and  these  are  the  whole  troops  of  every 
kind  that  are  now  in  this  province,  or  have  been,  since 
the  rangers  were  disbanded,  which  agreeable  to  his  maj¬ 
esty’s  orders  was  done  on  March  31,  last.  My  situation, 
my  lords,  is  rather  hard  and  difficult,  not  a  soldier  more 
than  I  have  mentioned,  either  to  protect  the  province 
against  Indians  or  negro  insurrections,  or  even  to  be 
the  least  check  on  the  licentiousness  of  the  people,  or 
command  respect  to  his  majesty’s  authority.  I  must  not 
omit  to  inform  your  lordships  that  Fort  George  on  Cock- 
spur  Island,  which  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  this 
river,  and  is  the  key  to  our  province,  as  it  commands 
obedience  to  the  British  laws  of  trade  and  to  many  of  our 
essential  provincial  laws,  is  now  garrisoned  and  has  been 
for  some  time  at  my  expense.  It  used  to  be  garrisoned 
by  an  officer  of  the  rangers  and  twenty  men,  and  it  is 
now  garrisoned  by  a  captain  of  my  appointing  and  ten 
men,  just  as  a  makeshift  till  I  could  know  whether  Gen¬ 
eral  Gage  would  garrison  it  with  any  of  his  majesty’s 
troops,  and  I  shall  now  continue  it  till  the  Assembly 
meets  in  November,  the  expense  of  which  I  pay  out  of 
my  pocket  and  is  £30  sterling  a  month,  but  on  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Assembly  if  they  do  not  provide  for  it,  I  must 
then  withdraw  the  command  and  the  province  will  be 
left  entirely  open.  The  Assembly  declined  providing  for 
this  expense  in  March  last,  as  your  lordships  will  see  by 
my  letter  and  the  papers  I  transmitted  on  April  6  last. 
I  well  knew,  my  lords,  that  it  would  be  improper  to 
trouble  your  lordships  on  this  head  till  I  had  first  ap¬ 
plied  to  General  Gage,  the  commander-in-chief  of  his 
majesty’s  forces  in  North  America,  and  which  I  did  im¬ 
mediately  on  the  rangers  being  disbanded.”^'  The  request 
of  Governor  Wright  that  General  Gage  furnish  a  few 
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troops  was  not  granted.”  From  this  time  until  the  Rev¬ 
olution  the  Assembly  made  provision  for  the  militia  of 
the  colony In  a  letter  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  (August  16, 
1773) ,  Governor  Wright  stated  that  the  militia  numbered 
at  that  time  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight,  and  “this  is  our  whole  strength,  scattered  over  a 
large  area.  There  is  not  a  soldier  in  the  province  in  his 
majesty’s  pay.’’** 

Throughout  the  colonial  period,  the  problem  of  the 
administration  of  the  colony  was  decidedly  complicated 
by  the  presence  of  the  Indians.  On  the  northern,  west¬ 
ern  and  southern  frontiers  the  hostile  Indians  constituted 
a  constant  menace.  The  friendly  tribes,  especially  the 
Creeks,  were  frequently  in  contact  with  the  colonists  and 
many  of  them  occupied  land  within  the  boundary  of  the 
colony.  The  friendship  of  the  Creeks  was  encouraged 
by  the  governor  and  the  colonists  and  the  chiefs  or  other 
representatives  of  the  Creeks  were  very  frequently  in 
conference  with  the  governor  to  declare  their  friendship, 
to  renew  treaties,  to  ask  for  presents,  to  arrange  for 
trade,  the  sale  of  land  or  to  settle  any  disputes  which 
might  have  occurred.**  As  late  as  1774,  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  a  conference  between  the  governor  and  the  head¬ 
men  of  the  Upper  Creeks,  the  governor  was  presented 
with  a  white  dag,  white  wings,  white  earth,  beads  and 
tobacco  as  emblems  of  peace,  which  were  accepted  as 
such.  The  governor  then  lighted  a  pipe  and  smoked  and 
gave  it  to  the  Indian  chief,  who  also  smoked  and  handed 
it  around.*^ 

The  governor  of  Georgia  conferred  from  time  to  time 
with  other  governors  in  regard  to  Indian  affairs.  There 
was  held,  (November  10,  1763),  a  very  important  Con¬ 
gress  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  which  was  attended  by  Gov- 
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ernors  Wright  of  Georgia,  Boone  of  South  Carolina, 
Dobbs  of  North  Carolina,  Fauquier  of  Virginia,  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  Southern  District 
of  America,  John  Stuart,  and  representatives  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Indian  tribes.  Creeks,  Chickesaws,  Choctaws, 
Cherokees  and  Catawbas.^^  Some  of  these  Indians  had 
to  go  a  distance  of  six  hundred  miles  in  attending  this 
conference.  The  expense  of  such  a  conference  was  met 
by  the  British  government.®* 

The  French  had  been  very  active  for  some  time  and 
especially  during  the  French  and  Indian  War,  in  endeav¬ 
oring  to  influence  all  the  Indians  to  support  the  French 
in  their  war  againsf  the  British.  The  French  sought  in 
several  ways  to  induce  the  Creeks  to  renounce  their  al¬ 
legiance  to  the  English.®®  English  traders  among  the 
Creeks  reported  to  the  governor  of  Georgia  that  just  be¬ 
fore  this  war,  the  chiefs  of  the  Upper  Creeks  went  to 
Mobile  for  a  conference  with  the  French.  At  this  con¬ 
ference  according  to  the  statement  of  the  governor,  the 
French  were  “at  great  pains  to  persuade  them  that  the 
English  were  their  utter  enemies,  showed  them  a  ficti¬ 
tious  letter,  wrote  with  red  ink,  and  a  fictitious  captain, 
who  it  was  said  was  the  bearer  of  it.  This  letter  it  said 
contained  a  proposal  from  the  English  governors  to  the 
French  to  join  together  in  order  to  destroy  the  Indians, 
at  the  same  time  strongly  recommended  to  them  to  put 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  French,  as  they 
were  the  only  friends  they  could  safely  confide  in,  for 
the  English  wanted  nothing  but  the  Indians’  lands,  and 
at  last  will  make  them  slaves  also ;  that  it  was  high  time 
for  the  Indians  to  begin  upon  the  English,  and  they,  the 
French,  were  ready  to  support  and  assist  them.  How¬ 
ever  silly  and  shallow  these  arguments  may  api)ear  to  us, 
yet  they  may  have  a  great  effect  to  our  prejudice  upon 
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the  minds  of  the  Indians  and  especially  on  such  of  them 
as  are  in  the  French  interest,  of  whom  there  are  but  too 
many  in  the  Creek  Nation.”** 

The  governor  of  Georgia  retaliated  by  notifying 
friendly  Indians  that  for  every  scalp  of  the  enemy,  either 
French  or  hostile  Indians,  there  should  be  given  a  “trad¬ 
ing  gun,  three  pounds  of  powder,  six  pounds  of  shot,  a 
blanket,  a  flap,  a  pair  of  Indian  boots,  and  a  keg  of  four 
gallons  of  trading  rum.”** 

Before,  during  and  after  the  French  and  Indian  War, 
the  friendship  of  the  Creeks  and  certain  other  Indians 
was  assured  largely  on  account  of  the  presents  which 
they  received  from  the  English.  The  custom  of  bestow¬ 
ing  gifts  upon  the  Indians  was  begun  in  the  proprietary 
period  and  was  greatly  emphasized  after  royal  govern¬ 
ment  was  established  in  the  colony.*^  Very  soon  after 
reaching  the  colony,  the  first  royal  governor,  Reynolds, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  (October  17,  1766), 
stated  in  conclusion:  ‘T  have  no  other  matter  worthy  of 
communicating  to  your  Lordships,  at  present,  except  that 
I  must  beg  leave  earnestly  to  recommend  the  sending 
hither  presents  for  the  Indians  every  year,  for  the  French 
will  be  glad  to  take  the  advantage  of  giving  them  hand¬ 
some  presents  this  year,  when  they  come  to  know  that  we 
have  got  none  for  them.  I  therefore  hope  your  Lord- 
ships  will  be  pleased  to  order  the  Agent  to  petition  for 
the  same,  (which  he  acquaints  me  is  wanting),  and  to 
send  them  out  as  soon  as  possible.”** 

The  Indians  came  to  ^vannah  frequently  in  parties 
ranging  in  number  from  two  or  three  to  one  hundred  or 
more  for  the  express  purpose  of  receiving  presents.  The 
governor  stated  that  if  the  supply  of  presents  were  ex¬ 
hausted  the  Indians  would  come  anyway  to  have  their 
guns,  saddles,  utensils,  and  other  things  repaired  and 
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would  have  to  be  fed  while  waiting.®*  Many  presents 
were  also  sent  to  the  Creeks  and  other  friendly  Indians 
by  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  or  other  persons 
selected  by  the  governor  for  that  purpose,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  distribute  them.''®  Since  the  Creeks  served  as  a 
barrier  between  the  English  and  the  French  and  also  the 
Cherokees,  the  governor  of  Georgia  maintained  that  the 
presents  to  the  Creeks  were  a  good  investment  and  stated 
that  if  they  should  cost  as  much  as  £5000  a  year  that 
amount  would  be  about  one-tenth  of  what  would  be  other¬ 
wise  spent  to  protect  the  frontier.''^  That  this  situation 
was  not  exaggerated  was  clearly  shown  at  the  time  of 
the  French  and  Indian  War.  In  a  letter  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  (December  23,  1760),  (Sovemor  Wright  stated 
that  certain  of  the  headmen  of  the  Creeks,  who  had  Cher¬ 
okee  wives,  were  in  favor  of  supporting  the  French  and 
the  Cherokees  and  had  influenced  other  Creeks  to  their 
point  of  view  in  this  matter.  He  further  stated  that  the 
Creeks  were  in  fact  divided  on  the  question  of  remaining 
loyal  to  the  English  or  supporting  the  French.  The  young 
warriors  were  most  anxious  to  join  the  French  and  en¬ 
gage  in  the  war  in  order  to  have  the  opportunity  of  scalp¬ 
ing  and  thus  acquiring  the  reputation  of  fighters.  He 
stated  in  the  same  letter  that  the  military  strength  of 
the  colony  at  that  time  consisted  of  two  troops  of  rangers 
of  ten  officers  and  one  hundred  and  forty  men,  and  also 
three  regiments  of  militia  numbering  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-five  men.  He  stated,  however,  regarding  the  mil¬ 
itia  that  “not  more  than  one-fourth  of  these  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  in  time  of  real  danger,  but  would  run  away 
into  the  next  province  out  of  danger.''® 

Further  on  in  this  letter  he  stated  that  more  presents 
than  usual  were  expected  by  the  Indians  and  the  contin¬ 
gent  fund  had  therefore  been  used,  regarding  which  situ- 
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ation  he  wrote:  “So  that,  my  Lords,  I  have  not  a  shill¬ 
ing  to  defray  the  necessary  contingent  expenses  of  the 
government  from  June  1760  to  June  1761,  that  sum  be¬ 
ing  part  drawn  for  and  the  balance  not  sufficient  to  pay 
the  account  of  Indian  expenses  already  incurred  by  at 
least  £100,  nor  a  shilling  to  pay  the  above  balance  of  £100 
on  the  Indian  account  already  due,  nor  a  shilling  to  de¬ 
fray  the  further  expense  of  the  Indians  that  may  come 
down  from  this  day  forward,  and  which  must  be  very 
considerable  if  they  continue  to  come  this  winter,  and 
which  nothing  can  prevent,  but  their  declaring  war 
against  us,  so  that  my  Lords,  you  see  in  what  a  state  this 
part  of  our  finances  are  at  present.  Governor  Ellis  left 
in  the  store,  presents  of  the  value  of  from  £250  to  £300, 
a  great  part  of  which,  and  many  of  those  I  brought  out, 
are  already  disposed  of,  and  as  I  expect  a  great  number 
of  Creeks  here,  and  which  as  I  have  said  nothing  can  pre¬ 
vent  but  a  war,  these  presents  I  have  will  be  soon  gone, 
and  I  shall  be  reduced  to  the  greatest  straights  and  diffi¬ 
culty,  for  as  they  have  been  long  told,  presents  were  com¬ 
ing  from  the  great  king.  Therefore  every  one  that  com^s 
down  will  expect  something,  especially  on  my  first  visit. 
So  that  I  must  entreat  your  Lordships  that  a  supply  may 
be  very  speedily  sent  out,  as  there  never  was  more  neces¬ 
sity  for  keeping  the  Creeks  in  temper  than  now,  as  we 
have  not  sufficient  force  to  oppose  them,  and  they  are 
not  to  be  reasoned  with  or  satisfied  like  other  people.” 

The  interest  of  the  British  government  in  the  matter 
of  presents  for  the  Indians  was  demonstrated  in  the  ap¬ 
propriations  for  this  purpose  which  were  made  from  time 
to  time  and  amounting  to  £1500  a  year,  especially  dur¬ 
ing  the  French  and  Indian  War.’*  One's  curiosity  is 
somewhat  aroused  as  to  the  articles  desired  and  accepted 
by  the  Indians  as  presents.  In  addition  to  guns  and  am¬ 
munition  there  were  some  articles  which  would  be  asso- 
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ciated  with  the  life  of  the  Indian,  but  others  which  would 
seem  to  have  been  rather  superfluous.’* 

Trade  with  the  Indians  might  either  result  in 
strengthening  the  bonds  of  friendship  with  the  colonists 
or  in  dissatisfaction  which  would  lead  to  controversy  and 
antagonism.  The  prices,  the  quantities,  and  the  kinds  of 
goods,  and  difference  in  the  privileges  accorded  the  sev¬ 
eral  tribes  were  the  occasion  for  controversies.’®  After 
having  begun  this  trade  it  was  difficult  to  discontinue  it 
without  causing  the  Indians  to  conclude  that  the  refusal 
to  trade  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war.’*  The 
regulation  of  the  Indian  trade  was  given  careful  atten¬ 
tion  by  the  governor  and  those  who  traded  with  the  In¬ 
dians  were  required  to  conform  to  certain  instructions.” 
Those  desiring  to  trade  with  the  Indians  were  required 
to  secure  from  the  governor  certiflcates  permitting  them 
to  trade.’*  This  requirement  was  however,  not  observed 
for  some  men  traded  with  Indians  without  having  certifl¬ 
cates  for  this  purpose.’®  The  governor  himself  admitted 
in  1760,  that  too  many  licenses  were  granted  to  traders 
among  the  Indians,  since  indiscreet  persons  sometimes 
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1262  lbs.  gunpowder 
1802  lbs.  balls 
6000  flints 

88  fowling  pieces 
146  trading  guns 
640  pieces  gartering 
616  pieces  cadis 
86  tin  pots 
20  tin  kettles 
98  hatchets 
676  hawks  bdls 
27  lbs.  brass  wire 
6  hats  (1st  sort) 

29  hats  (2nd.  sort) 

6  coats  (1st.  sort) 

26  coats  (2nd.  sort) 

6  laced  waistcoats 
88  Garliz  shirts 
141  clieck  shirts 
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87  gilt  trunks 
106  looking  glasses 

67  scissors 

88  razors 

408  clasped  knives 
48  ivory  combs 
72  horn  combs 

68  stone  rings 

11  saddles  (2nd.  sort) 

7  saddles  (let.  sort) 

168  yards  embroidered  serge 
176  yards  blue  plains 

81  yards  red  base 
120  yards  red  strouds 
176  yards  blue  strouds 

9  pieces  stripped  duflUs 
110  blankets 

82  lbs.  vermilion 
128  yrds.  calicoes 
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secured  them  and  abused  their  privileges  so  the  number 
was  to  be  reduced.^  Regarding  the  traders  as  a  class, 
Governor  Wright  stated  in  1764,  that  they  were  the 
“very  worst  and  most  abandoned  set  of  men,”  and  insist¬ 
ed  that  trade  with  the  Indians  should  be  limited,  since 
this  trade  was  the  cause  of  disputes.^^  A  few  years  later 
(1772),  Governor  Wright  further  stated  that  the  Indians 
became  involved  in  debt  to  the  traders  and  had  to  sur¬ 
render  some  of  their  lands  in  order  to  pay  their  debts, 
which  at  this  time  in  the  case  of  the  Oherokees  were  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  £46,000.** 

The  purchasing  of  lands  from  the  Indians  was  from 
the  beginning  of  the  colony  a  matter  of  much  importance 
and  sometimes  of  serious  consequences.  Laws  were 
passed  to  prevent  private  purchasing  of  lands  from  the 
Indians.  Such  laws  were  frequently  combined  with  those 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  trading  with  the  Indians 
without  licenses.**  That  lands  should  become  involved  in 
the  trade  between  the  colonists  and  the  Indians  was  to 
be  expected.  Since  the  loss  of  their  lands  would  very 
naturally  create  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part 
of  the  Indians  it  was  thought  advisable  to  have  all  trans¬ 
fers  of  Indian  lands  made  to  the  government  of  the  col¬ 
ony  rather  than  to  individual  colonists.** 

That  the  close  association  of  the  friendly  Indians  with 
the  colonists  and  the  nearness  of  the  other  Indians  on 
the  frontier  would  frequently  result  in  the  murder  of 
both  Indians  and  whites  was  but  to  be  expected.  Through¬ 
out  the  colonial  period  there  were  many  cases  of  the  mur¬ 
der  of  the  whites  by  Indians  and  sometimes  the  murder 
of  Indians  by  the  whites  in  retaliation,  or  on  account  of 
theft  by  the  Indians.  It  is  not  difiScult  to  understand 
how  the  white  traders  among  the  Indians  were  some- 
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times  the  cause  of  the  bad  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians,  which  led  to  murder.^  Although  the  Greeks 
were  as  a  nation  friendly  to  the  colonists,  there  were  fre¬ 
quent  murders  committed  by  individual  Creeks  and  some¬ 
times  one  or  more  of  the  Creeks  would  be  murdered  by 
the  colonists.  In  such  cases  the  chiefs  of  the  Creeks 
would  sincerely  endeavor  to  so  adjust  the  difficulty  as  to 
prevent  war.**  Near  the  end  of  the  colonial  period 
(1774),  however,  the  patience  of  the  colonists  was  pro¬ 
voked  by  the  murders  committed  by  the  Creeks,  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  Wright  requested  the  co-operation  of  the  Assembly 
in  his  plan  “to  chastise  the  perfidy,  intolerable  insolence 
and  unprovoked  barbarities  committed  by  those  worst  of 
savages,  the  Creek  Indians.”*’  The  governor  was  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Assembly  to  use  the  militia  for  this  purpose. 
In  an  address  to  the  king  at  this  time,  the  Assembly  con¬ 
fessed  the  inability  of  the  government  of  the  colony  to 
keep  the  Indians  quiet  and  requested  assistance  from  the 
British  government.** 

Before  1748,  the  British  government  did  not  have 
any  clearly  defined  Indian  policy  other  than  to  preserve 
the  friendship  of  the  larger  tribes,  to  develop  the  fur 
trade,  and  to  pit  one  tribe  against  another  and  thus  pre¬ 
vent  a  union  of  the  larger  tribes.  After  the  date  men¬ 
tioned,  the  Board  of  Trade,  being  given  more  power,  de¬ 
voted  much  attention  to  Indian  affairs.**  The  British 
government  did  not  leave  the  governors  in  the  colonies 
to  exercise  their  own  discretion  in  regard  to  Indian  af¬ 
fairs,  but  kept  informed  on  conditions  in  the  colonies. 
Every  detail  of  Indian  affairs,  such  as  treaties,  trade  re¬ 
lations,  land  grants,  war  measures,  annual  presents  to 
the  Indians  and  in  fact  all  matters  relating  to  them,  were 
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forwarded  to  the  home  government.  In  1766,  the  Board 
of  Trade  adopted  the  policy  of  appointing  agents  to  treat 
directly  with  the  Indians,  instead  of  leaving  matters  al¬ 
together  to  the  governor.  There  were  two  men  appointed 
by  the  king  and  paid  out  of  the  royal  treasury,  and  known 
as  superintendents  of  Indian  affairs,  one  for  the  northern 
and  the  other  for  the  southern  colonies.*®  The  govern¬ 
or’s  power  over  the  Indians  was  limited  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  superintendent  but  in  matters  of  general 
concern  he  was  expected  to  confer  with  him.  The  gov¬ 
ernors  of  Georgia  co-operated  with  the  superintendent 
and  were  thus  decidedly  helped  in  dealing  with  the  In¬ 
dians.  In  matters  pertaining  to  the  cession  of  lands,  the 
difficulties  arising  from  trade,  the  indebtedness  of  the 
Indians,  and  other  problems  due  to  the  dealings  with  the 
traders  and  especially  the  delicate  situation  frequently 
created  by  the  murdering  of  Indians  and  whites,  the  su¬ 
perintendent  rendered  most  timely  and  valuable  service. 
Since  he  gave  his  undivided  attention  to  the  relations  of 
the  Indians  and  the  colonists  and  spent  much  time  among 
the  Indians  he  was  eminently  qualified  to  perform  such 
an  important  service.*^  In  addition  to  the  services  men¬ 
tioned  the  power  of  the  superintendent  included  anything 
and  everything  pertaining  to  the  Indians,  upon  the  prop¬ 
er  regulation  of  which,  would  depend  the  peaceful  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  two  races.  He  arranged  for  congresses  to 
which  the  chiefs  of  many  of  the  larger  tribes  in  the 
southeast  would  attend  to  discuss  through  interpreters 
the  matters  in  which  many  large  tribes  and  all  the  colon¬ 
ists  were  concerned.  Some  of  the  matters  discussed  at 
such  a  general  conference  were  the  boundaries  of  the  lands 
which  had  been  ceded  to  the  whites,  the  settlement  of 
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some  important  controversy,  and  the  distribution  on  such 
an  occasion  of  the  presents  to  the  Indians,  which  were 
for  the  purpose  of  conciliation.*^ 

Governor  Wright,  in  his  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  1773,  estimated  that  the  number  of  the  Indians  in 
Georgia  or  adjacent  thereto  was  much  larger  than  the 
white  population  of  the  colony.®* 

Within  two  years  after  the  close  of  the  French  and 
Indian  War,  the  plans  of  the  British  government  for  the 
payment  of  the  debt  incurred  by  this  war  and  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  expenses  of  the  government  of  the  extensive 
territory  in  America  acquired  as  the  result  of  this  war 
so  antagonized  the  colonists  that  there  was  a  general 
protest  against  the  Stamp  Act  which  was  one  of  the 
methods  of  raising  revenue  for  this  purpose.  The  Stamp 
Act  Congress  held  in  New  York,  October  7,  1765,  was 
most  significant  in  that  it  was  composed  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  nine  colonies,  and  also  that  the  protest  was 
against  the  policy  of  the  British  government,  which  had 
received  the  endorsement  of  the  Parliament  by  a  formal 
act.  Georgia  was  one  of  the  four  colonies  not  represent¬ 
ed  in  this  Congress.  The  spirit  which  had  prompted 
action  in  the  other  colonies  had  influenced  some  persons 
in  Georgia,  but  the  colony  officially  took  no  part  in  this 
colonial  protest  against  the  policy  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  Speaker  of  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly  of 
Georgia  had  received  from  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  Massachusetts  a  letter  informing  him 
of  their  unanimous  decision  to  unite  in  the  protest  meet- 
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ing  in  New  York  in  October.  The  governor  of  Georgia 
did  not  favor  co-operation  and  in  the  reply  to  the  com¬ 
munication  from  Massachusetts  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
in  Georgia  stated:  “I  dispatched  expresses  to  the  sev¬ 
eral  representatives  of  this  province  acquainting  them 
with  the  purport  thereof  and  requesting  them  to  meet  at 
this  place  without  the  least  delay  and  accordingly  they 
met  here  on  Monday  last  to  the  number  of  sixteen  being 
a  large  majority  of  the  representatives  of  this  province, 
the  whole  consisting  of  twenty-five  persons,  but  his  ex¬ 
cellency,  our  governor,  being  applied  to  did  not  think  it 
exi)edient  to  call  them  together  on  the  occasion,  which  is 
the  reason  of  their  not  sending  a  committee  as  proposed 
by  your  House,  for  you  may  be  assured,  Sir,  that  no  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  any  province  on  this  continent  can  more 
sincerely  concur  in  the  measures  proposed  than  do  the 
representatives  of  this  province,  now  met  together,  nei¬ 
ther  can  any  people  as  individuals  more  warmly  espouse 
the  common  cause  of  the  colonies  than  the  people  of  this 
province.  The  gentlemen  now  present  request  it  as  a 
favor,  you  will  be  pleased  to  send  me  a  copy  of  such  rep¬ 
resentation  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  several  com¬ 
mittees  at  New  York.”**  The  journal  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  was  accordingly  sent  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  in  Georgia.  When  the  Assembly 
met  the  next  month  the  members  had  before  them  for 
consideration  these  proceedings  and  also  the  petition  to 
the  king,  the  petitions  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
Stamp  Act  Congress.  The  House  upon  the  consideration 
of  these  documents  passed  a  resolution  that  these  peti¬ 
tions  should  be  “severally  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  this 
House  and  immediately  forwarded  to  England  for  pres¬ 
entation  ....  and  he  signed  them  accordingly.”**  The 
House  requested  the  treasurer  to  advance  for  the 
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purpose  of  defraying  the  expense  of  having  these  peti- 
tinos  presented  to  the  king,  to  the  House  of  Lords  and 
to  the  House  of  Commons. 

There  was  sufficient  anxiety  to  cause  Governor 
Wright  of  Georgia  to  request  the  opinion  of  his  Council 
as  to  what  should  be  done  in  order  to  avoid  trouble  should 
an  official  with  stamped  paper  arrive  in  the  colony.  He 
was  advised  to  have  this  paper  put  into  the  guard-house 
and  protected,  and  that  sufficient  protection  should  be 
furnished  the  stamp  officer  should  he  apply  for  it.  He, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Council,  issued  a  proclamation  for¬ 
bidding  riots  and  tumultuous  assemblies  and  ordered 
magistrates  and  other  peace  officers  to  be  vigilant  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  feeling  against  the  Stamp  Act.** 

In  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  (November  9, 1765), 
Governor  Wright  stated:  “I  am  under  great  difficulty 
with  respect  to  the  Stamp  Act,  not  having  to  this  day 
received  the  Act  of  Parliament  or  one  scrape  of  a  pen 
about  it,  nor  is  any  stamped  paper  or  officer  yet  arrived 
here.  I  fear  there  has  been  an  omission  somewhere  rel¬ 
ative  to  this  matter,  which  embarrasses  me  greatly.  The 
moment  I  receive  the  Act  it  shall  be  punctually  observed 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power.  But  I  am  very  sorry  to 
acquaint  your  lordships  that  too  much  of  the  rebellious 
spirit  in  the  northern  colonies  has  already  shown  itself 
here,  indeed  the  people  have  been  for  many  months  past 
stimulated,  by  letters,  papers,  etc.,  sent  them  from  the 
northwards  to  follow  their  example.”*’ 

About  a  month  later,  Governor  Wright  stated  in  a 
letter  (December  2, 1765)  to  the  Board  of  Trade :  “I  am 
still  in  a  very  perplexed  situation  with  respect  to  the 
stamp  duty  not  having  yet  received  the  law  or  a  scrape 
of  the  pen  from  any  of  his  majesty’s  ministers  or  offi¬ 
cers  concerning  it,  nor  is  the  paper  or  officer  to  distribute 
it  yet  come  to  this  province.  I  have  since  my  last  of 
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November  9,  received  the  act  in  a  private  way  from  a 
friend,  and  then  thought  it  my  duty  to  take  the  oath 
prescribed.  But  how  is  it  possible  for  me  to  enforce  the 
law  without  the  means,  even  if  there  was  no  opposition 
by  the  populace,  which  I  am  apprehensive  of,  and  from 
what  has  hitherto  passed,  my  lords,  I  have  too  much  rea¬ 
son  to  expect  that  whenever  the  officer  arrives,  he  will 
be  intimidated  from  acting,  as  the  officers  in  the  north¬ 
ern  colonies  have  been,  and  which  1  doubt  not  your  lord- 
ships  before  this  time  have  received  an  account  of.  I 
herewith  transmit  to  your  lordships,  copies  of  the  several 
orders  and  resolutions  in  Council  relative  to  this  matter, 
that  your  lordships  may  see  how  I  am  circumstanced.  I 
have  pursued  every  method  I  could  suggest  both  in  a 
public  and  private  way  to  convince  the  people  of  their 
error,  and  to  support  his  majesty’s  authority.”** 

Writing  under  date  of  January  15,  1766,  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  Governor  Wright  stated  that  the  stamped  paper 
had  arrived  about  two  weeks  before  and  had  been  secure¬ 
ly  protected  in  Fort  Halifax  from  mob  violence.  He  re¬ 
ferred  in  this  letter  to  the  spirit  of  certain  colonists  in 
regard  to  the  matter:  ‘T  was  informed  that  the  ‘Liberty 
Boys,’  as  they  call  themselves  had  assembled  together  to 
the  number  of  about  two  hundred,  and  were  gathering 
fast,  and  that  some  of  them  had  declared  they  were  de¬ 
termined  to  go  to  the  fort  and  break  open  the  store  and 
take  out  and  destroy  the  stamped  papers,  etc-  Upon 
which  I  immediately  ordered  them  to  get  their  men  to¬ 
gether  and  armed  myself  and  went  to  the  guard-house 
and  having  got  together  to  the  number  of  about  fifty- 
four,  I  marched  to  the  fort,  and  had  the  papers  taken  out 
of  the  store  and  carried  in  a  cart  to  the  guard-house, 
escorted  by  the  above  number  of  rangers.  This  was  done 
without  any  disturbance  or  opposition,  though  there  was 
at  that  time  at  least  two  hundred  assembled  together. 
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But  my  lords,  appearances  and  threats  were  such  that  1 
have  not  had  less  than  forty  men  on  duty  every  night 
since  that  to  protect  the  papers  or  I  am  confident  they 
would  have  been  destroyed,  and  for  the  first  four  nights 
I  had  not  my  clothes  off.  I  had  used  such  precaution  as 
I  was  sure  to  be  first  informed  of  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Angus,  the  distributor,  when  I  sent  the  scout-boat  to 
Tybee  with  an  officer  and  a  party  of  men  to  protect  him 
and  suffer  nobody  to  speak  to  him  but  conduct  him  safely 
to  my  house.  He  took  the  state  oaths  and  the  oath  of 
office,  and  is  still  at  my  house  as  no  other  could  protect 
him.  I  have  had  all  the  papers  distributed  and  lodged 
in  all  the  offices  relative  to  shipping,  but  understand  that 
the  people  in  general  are  determined  not  to  apply  for 
any  other  papers  until  the  king’s  pleasure  is  known  on 
the  petitions  sent  from  the  colonies.  However,  I  pre¬ 
sume  in  a  very  short  time  necessity  will  oblige  them  to 
apply  for  other  papers.  Notwithstanding,  my  lords,  I 
have  been  so  far  successful  in  supporting  his  majesty’s 
authority  in  this  case,  yet  my  lords  I  must  not  conceal 
from  his  majesty  that  several  public  insults  have  been 
offered  and  abuses  committed  and  that  I  have  very  near¬ 
ly  seen  the  power  and  authority  his  majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  vest  in  me,  wrested  out  of  my  hands,  a  matter, 
my  lords,  too  cutting  for  a  good  subject  and  servant  to 
bear.  No  pains  have  been  spared  in  the  northern  colonies 
to  spirit  up  and  inflame  the  people  here,  and  a  spirit  of 
faction  and  sedition  has  been  stirred  up  throughout  this 
province  and  parties  of  armed  men  actually  assembled 
themselves  together  and  were  preparing  to  do  so  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts,  but  my  lords,  on  my  sending  expresses 
with  letters  to  many  of  the  most  sensible  and  dispas¬ 
sionate  people,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  my 
weight  and  credit  was  sufficient  to  check  and  prevent  all 
commotions  and  disturbances  in  the  country,  and  every¬ 
thing  is  at  present  easy  and  quiet.”** 
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Within  two  weeks,  however,  the  tone  of  Governor 
Wright’s  letter  (February  1, 1766)  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
was  somewhat  different.  “Since  my  last  to  your  lord- 
ships,  January  22,  some  incendiaries  were  sent  here  from 
Charleston,  S.  full  fraught  with  sedition  and  have 
been  about  the  country  and  inflamed  the  people  to  such 
a  degree  that  they  were  assembling  together  in  all  parts 
of  the  province  and  to  the  number  of  about  six  hundred, 
were  to  have  come  here  yesterday,  all  armed,  and  as  I 
have  been  informed  were  to  have  surrounded  my  house 
and  endeavored  to  extort  a  promise  from  me,  that  no 
stamped  papers  should  be  issued  till  his  majesty’s  pleas¬ 
ure  is  known  on  the  petitions  sent  from  the  colonies,  and 
if  I  did  not  immediately  comply,  they  were  to  seize  upon 
and  destroy  the  papers  and  commit  many  acts  of  violence 
against  the  persons  and  property  of  those  gentlemen, 
who  have  declared  themselves  friends  to  government.  On 
this  last  alarm,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  remove  the 
papers  to  a  place  of  greater  security,  and  accordingly 
ordered  them  to  be  carried  to  Fort  (jeorge  on  (Dockspur 
Island,  where  they  are  protected  by  a  captain,  two  sub¬ 
alterns,  and  fifty  privates  of  the  rangers.  But  I  have 
the  satisfaction  to  inform  you  that  I  have  been  happy 
enough  with  the  assistance  of  some  well  disposed  gen¬ 
tlemen  to  get  a  great  many  of  them  dispersed,  who 
were  actually  on  their  way  down  here.  But  many  of 
them  are  still  under  arms,  and  within  seven  miles  of  the 
town,  and  the  issue  of  this  matter  is  yet  uncertain.  My 
task  is  rendered  much  more  difficult  by  the  Carolinians 
going  the  lengths  they  have  done  and  still  do,  and  spir¬ 
iting  up  the  people  here  to  follow  their  example.’’*®* 
About  a  week  later,  in  a  letter  (February  7,  1766) ,  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  Governor  Wright  referred  to  the 
next  development  in  this  matter:  “His  majesty’s  ship 
Speedwell  arrived  at  a  very  seasonable  time,  as  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Fanshaw’s  taking  the  stamp  papers  on  board  the 
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king’s  ship,  I  was  enabled  to  order  up  the  officers  and 
rangers  from  Fort  George,  and  then  mustered  seventy 
officers  and  men  here.  Captain  Fanshaw  also  brought 
his  ship  up  and  promised  me  the  assistance  of  twenty 
men  and  several  gentlemen  and  others,  also  promised  to 
join  me  if  the  villains  should  come  to  town.  For  not¬ 
withstanding,  I  had  been  able  to  disperse  a  great  num¬ 
ber,  yet  two  hundred  and  forty  of  them  were  then  within 
three  miles,  and  being  much  exasperated  against  me  for 
sending  the  stamp  papers  away,  had  agreed  to  come  to 
me  and  demand  that  I  should  order  the  papers  back  to  be 
delivered  up  to  them,  and  if  I  did  not,  they  were  to  shoot 
me;  this  was  avowedly  declared  by  some  of  them.  They 
actually  had  the  insolence  to  appear  near  the  town  com¬ 
mons  with  their  arms  and  colors,  but  finding  I  had  nearly 
one  hundred  men  that  1  could  command  and  depend  upon, 
and  being  told  that  many  would  join  me  as  volunteers, 
after  staying  there  about  three  hours,  I  was  informed 
they  differed  among  themselves  and  began  to  disperse, 
and  I  have  now  the  great  satisfaction  to  acquaint  your 
lordships  that  they  are  all  dispersed.  Some  of  them  de¬ 
clared  they  were  offered  assistance  from  Carolina  to  the 
number  of  from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred,  and  if 
they  came,  they  would  be  ready  to  return  again.  If  none 
come  from  thence  I  hope  to  remain  quiet.  Possibly  your 
lordships  may  be  surprised  that  I  have  not  mentioned 
calling  out  the  militia,  but  I  have  too  much  reason  to 
think  I  should  have  armed  more  against  me  than  for  me, 
and  that  volunteers  were  the  only  people  I  could  have  any 
confidence  in  or  dependence  upon.’’^®^ 

The  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  by  Parliament  early  the 
next  year  was  the  occasion  for  the  expressions  of  grati¬ 
tude  in  the  colonies.  In  Georgia  both  houses  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  sent  an  address  to  the  king  expressing  their  grati¬ 
tude  and  also  pledging  their  loyalty,  a  quotation  from 
which  is  as  follows :  “We  humbly  offer  to  your  most  sa- 
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cred  majesty  our  sincere  thanks  for  the  repeal  of  the 
late  act  of  the  British  Parliament  commonly  called  the 
American  Stamp  Act.  .  .  .  Permit  us,  dread  Sir,  while  we 
endeavor  to  express  our  gratitude  to  the  best  of  kings 
for  affording  us  so  speedy  and  necessary  relief,  to  assure 
your  majesty  that  we  shall  upon  all  occasions  strive  to 
evince  our  loyalty  and  firm  attachment  to  your  majesty’s 
sacred  person  and  government,  being  truly  sensible  of 
the  advantages  derived  to  us  from  the  protection  of  our 
mother  country,  and  that  it  is  and  ever  will  be  our  honor, 
happiness  and  true  interest  to  remain  connected  with 
and  dependent  on  the  imperial  crown  and  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  upon  the  solid  basis  of  the  British  Consti¬ 
tution.”^®* 

Notwithstanding  this  and  other  similar  statements 
which  were  doubtless  sincere  at  the  time,  there  were 
within  a  few  years  occasions  for  the  assertion  of  the 
rights  of  the  colonists  in  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the 
British  government. 

Governor  Wright  in  a  letter  of  January  30,  1769,  to 
the  Earl  of  Hillsborough  referred  to  the  continuation  of 
the  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  which  had  been  aroused  by 
the  Stamp  Act,  as  follows:  “But,  my  lord,  I  cannot  help 
entertaining  a  doubt,  for  the  minds  and  ideas  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  so  corrupted  and  poisoned  by  the  many 
publications,  and  one  thing  or  other  that  has  happened  in 
the  course  of  the  last  three  years,  that  I  rather  fear  it 
will  be  a  work  of  time  to  efface  the  prejudices  they  have 
imbibed.  And  their  present  opinion  of  the  constitution, 
and  what  they  call  their  natural  and  constitutional 
rights.”!®® 

Later  in  the  same  year  in  a  letter  (August  15,  1769) 
to  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  Governor  Wright  expressed 
himself  as  follows:  “But,  my  lord,  the  Americans  are  so 
clearly  convinced  that  they  are  not  represented  in  the 
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British  Parliament,  and  also  are  so  enthusiastically  pos¬ 
sessed  with  an  opinion  that  they  cannot  be  constitution¬ 
ally  taxed  by  a  Parliament  in  which  they  are  not  repre¬ 
sented  or  be  subject  to  be  taxed  by  laws  to  which  they 
have  not  consented,  I  say  my  lord,  the  many  printed  pub¬ 
lications  and  speeches  in  Parliament,  together  with  the 
repeal  of  the  stamp  duty  law,  etc.,  have  so  firmly  fixed 
them  in  their  opinion  on  this  point  and  of  the  rectitude 
of  their  measures  since  these  unhappy  disputes  first  took 
place,  that  I  am  fully  persuaded  they  never  will  be 
brought  to  change  their  sentiments  or  to  acquiesce  quiet¬ 
ly  under  any  tax  or  duty  law.  And,  my  lord,  the  partial 
relief  proposed  to  be  given  in  the  next  session  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  by  the  repeal  or  taking  off  the  duties  upon  glass, 
paper  and  colors,  I  humbly  conceive  will  not  answer  any 
effectual  purpose,  and  that  the  spirit  of  discontent  and 
dissatisfaction  will  nevertheless  continue  and  be  as  vio¬ 
lent  as  ever,  for  the  grievance  complained  of  whether  real 
or  imaginary  will  still  remain  unredressed.  Mere  declar¬ 
ations  of  the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax  America,  will  not 
now  have  any  weight.”^* 

In  his  correspondence  with  the  home  government  the 
governor  of  Georgia  referred  to  the  renewal  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  policy  of  the  British  government  in  regard 
to  the  customs  duties  and  stated  that  even  certain  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Council  were  not  supporting  him  loyally.  In 
a  letter  (May  31,  1768)  to  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Wright  stated:  “The  gentlemen  of  the  Ck)uncil  are 
in  general  very  worthy  good  men,  and  who  have  always 
acted  steadily  and  in  support  of  government  and  are  en¬ 
tirely  disposed  to  do  so  still,  and  although  we  have  two 
or  three  ‘Sons  of  Liberty’  in  the  Council,  yet  they  have 
not  acted  openly  but  observed  some  degree  of  prudence. 
How  necessary  it  is  for  his  majesty’s  service  to  preserve 
that  useful  check  which  the  Council  are  upon  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  and  I  am  pretty  clear  if  they  are  not  countenanced 
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and  in  some  degree  supported  agrainst  the  attacks  of  the 
Assembly,  I  shall  soon  be  left  without  scarce  a  man  to 
assist  in  the  support  of  government.  The  general  test 
here  by  the  ‘Sons  of  Liberty’  is  to  inquire  who  joined 
me  in  endeavoring  to  support  government  and  good  order 
in  the  time  of  our  tumults  relative  to  the  Stamp  Act,  ar.d 
all  those  who  were  properly  disposed  at  that  time  are 
looked  upon  and  marked  by  them  as  enemies  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  of  this  number  most  of  the  Council  were,  and 
therefore,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  have  been 
thwarted  as  much  as  possible  ever  since.”“* 

Later  in  the  same  year  in  a  letter  (November  18, 
1768)  to  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  Governor  Wright 
stated:  “It  is  certain  we  have  people  here  of  the  sai’ie 
principles  and  opinions  with  the  violent  Bostonian  ‘Sons 
of  Liberty,’  and  the  inflammatory  publications  from  the 
northward  induce  many  here  to  think  that  the  colonies 
are  really  oppressed,  which  occasions  great  uneasiness.’’^<^ 

When  the  Assembly  met  in  December  of  that  year 
(1768)  the  governor  dissolved  it  on  account  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  which  the  House  passed  after  receiving  the  letters 
from  Massachusetts  and  Virginia.  Early  in  1768,  letters 
were  sent  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  in  Georgia  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  in  Massachusetts  and  also  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  in  Virginia  deploring  the  recent 
acts  of  Parliament  imposing  duties  on  certain  imports 
into  the  colonies.  The  resolution  passed  by  the  House  in 
Georgia  upon  these  letters  referred  to  the  “justifiable 
union  of  subjects  aggrrieved  in  lawful  and  laudable  en¬ 
deavors  to  obtain  redress,’’  and  to  the  “natural  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  British  subjects  in  America  and  to  which 
they  are  undeniably  entitled  upon  the  happy  principles 
of  our  constitution.’’^®’ 

After  the  events  of  1768  and  1769  it  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  revolutionary  spirit  in  (ireorgria  would  be 
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decidedly  increased  as  the  opposition  to  the  colonial  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  British  government  increased  in  the  other 
colonies. 

Writing  to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  (December  13, 
1774)  Crovemor  Wright  stated:  “I  think  it  my  duty  to 
acquaint  your  lordship  that  since  the  Carolina  deputies 
have  returned  from  the  Continental  Congress,  as  they 
call  it,  every  means  possible  has  been  used  to  raise  a 
flame  again  in  this  province.  Those  people,  it  is  said, 
solemnly  undertook  that  this  province  should  accede  to 
the  resolves  of  that  Congress,  and  we  have  been  in  hot 
water  ever  since.  I  suppose  the  ‘Sons  of  Liberty’  here, 
stimulated  by  the  Carolinians,  will  take  upon  them  to 
pass  resolves  in  the  name  of  the  whole  province.  The 
only  consolation  I  have,  my  lord,  is  that  things  can  not 
continue  long  in  this  state,  and  must  come  to  a  point 
soon.”^®*  His  opinion  was  correct  for  two  months  later 
delegates  to  the  Second  Continental  Congress  were  chos¬ 
en  in  Georgia. 

The  rapidly  spreading  revolutionary  spirit  soon  fur¬ 
ther  expressed  itself.  Writing  to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth 
on  May  12,  1775,  Governor  Wright  stated :  “On  the  night 
of  May  11,  the  king’s  gun-powder  magazine  was  broken 
open  and  robbed  of  about  six  hundred  pounds  of  gunpow¬ 
der.  The  powder  receiver  informs  me  that  there  is  not 
above  three  hundred  pounds  of  powder  left.  I  have  or¬ 
dered  a  proclamation  to  be  prepared  offering  a  reward 
for  the  discovery,  but  I  don’t  expect  or  suppose  it  will 
have  any  effect  towards  it.  The  force  of  example  has 
great  weight  and  I  shall  not  be  surprised  at  anything 
that  may  or  can  happen ;  in  short,  my  lord,  things  are  in 
a  most  disagreeable  state,  and  I  see  no  prospect  of  a 
change  for  the  better.’’^®* 

Within  about  two  weeks  in  a  letter  of  May  25,  1775, 
to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  Governor  Wright  stated:  “It 
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is  said  that  they  are  sroing  to  raise  an  army  in  South 
Carolina  and  take  other  steps,  and  that  they  are  deter¬ 
mined  if  any  of  the  delegates  should  be  arrested,  they 
will  seize  on  all  the  king’s  officers  in  South  Carolina  and 
in  this  province.  These  things  are  certainly  talked  of, 
but  how  far  they  may  be  really  intended  1  will  not  take 
upon  me  to  say,  but  am  extremely  sorry  to  find  that  the 
people  here  are  much  changed,  and  many  seem  disposed 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  other  colonies,  and  1  am 
really  afraid  will  do  so,  and  my  letters  being  published 
has  enraged  the  party  against  me,  who  I  am  very  ap¬ 
prehensive  will  leave  nothing  undone  to  stir  up  the  whole 
province.  Reasoning  seems  now  quite  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  though  will  still  be  used  to  endeavor  to  preserve 
peace  and  quietness.  What  might  have  been  easily  done 
with  one  hundred  men  six  months  ago  could  not  now  with 
five  hundred.  And  I  apprehend  a  few  troops  coming  here 
may  serve  to  exasperate  the  people.  To  be  plain,  my 
lord,  I  see  nothing  but  a  prospect  of  a  general  rebellion 
throughout  America.”^^® 

Within  the  next  two  weeks  Governor  Wright  request¬ 
ed  of  the  British  government  permission  to  return,  in  the 
following  statement :  “I  cannot  continue  in  this  very  un¬ 
comfortable  situation  without  the  means  of  protection 
and  support,  and  therefore  must  humbly  request  that  his 
majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  me  leave  to 
return  home,  which  I  would  hope  to  have  as  soon  as  may 
be.”^^^  Although  leave  was  granted.  Governor  Wright 
did  not  return  to  England  at  this  time.  Delegates  from 
Georgia  to  the  Second  Continental  Congress  left  for  Phil¬ 
adelphia  on  July  31,  1775.  It  was  not  however,  until 
February  12,  1776,  that  Governor  Wright  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the  patriots  to  leave 
Savannah  at  night  and  take  refuge  on  board  the  royal 
ship  Scarborough  at  the  entrance  of  the  Savannah  River. 
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EAST  FLORIDA  DOCUMENTS 

Florida  under  Spanish  rule  had  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine* 
teenth  century  become  a  refuc^e  for  pirates,  run-away  slaves,  and 
filibusters.  To  remedy  the  situation  and  to  fulfill  an  ambition 
of  the  United  States  to  acquire  this  territory.  Congress  in  1811 
authorized  in  a  secret  act  the  President  to  take  possession  under 
certain  contingencies.  Part  of  the  American  army  soon  appeared 
on  Amelia  Island  and  did  not  retire  until  1813.  The  following 
letters,  contributed  by  Miss  Ruth  Blair  of  the  Department  of 
Archives  and  History  of  Georgia,  have  an  interesting  bearing  on 
the  situation.  An  extensive  account  of  the  Amelia  Island  adventure 
appeared  in  the  Quarterly  for  December,  1928. 

BUCKNER  HARRISi  TO  GOV.  DAVID  B.  MITCHELL* 

Milledgeville  24.^  May  1813. 
Sir 

I  wrote  your  Excellency  on  the  6.^  &  14.t>>  of  March  last  in 
the  absence  of  the  Director  of  East  Florida  while  in  the  Exercise 
of  the  functions  of  that  office.  I  then  stated  the  calamities  that 
would  befal  the  Patriots  should  the  U.  S.  troops  be  withdrawn 
from  that  province.  That  fatal  hour  has  arrived  and  on  the  6.t)> 
of  the  present  month  they  took  their  departure,  leaving  the 
patriots  without  the  means  of  defence  and  subjected  to  the  painful 
and  degraded  epithets  of  Rebel  and  Traitor,  and  exposed  to  the 
menaces  of  free  negroes  and  the  slaves  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
country  adjacent  to  Florida,  which  who  have  been  enveigled  into 
the  Spanish  service  and  protected  by  the  Spaniards.  The  people 
of  East  Florida  aware  of  the  dangers  ever  attendant  on  revolutions 
did  not  take  up  arms  until  they  were  invited  and  urged  to  the 


1.  General  Bnekner  Harris  was  appointed  major  of  the  Fifth  Battalion 
of  the  Wilkes  Coanty  Reariment  of  militia,  in  1792;  he  became  iieutenant*eoloiial 
of  the  Second  Resiment  of  the  Jackson  County  militia  in  1800;  and  be  held  the 
rank  of  brizadier-Keneral  of  the  Second  Brisade  of  the  Fourth  Diyiskm  of  Gear* 
Sia  militia  from  1808  to  1810.  He  represented  Jackson  County  in  the  state  bouse 
of  representatives  in  1799,  1800,  1802,  1808,  and  1806.  He  was  a  commissioner  to 
open  a  road  throush  the  Cherokee  eounti^  in  1804.  He  was  also  a  Justiea  of 
the  inferior  court  of  Jackson  County  in  1799. 

2.  Mitehdl  was  Kovemor  of  Georcia  from  1809  to  1818.  and  from  1816 
to  1817. 
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measure  )y  the  U.  States  commissioner,  Gen.i  Mathews,  after 
producing  his  appointment  from  the  President  of  the  U.  States 
together  with  his  weight  and  finding  that  the  land  and  naval  forces 
were  not  only  bound  but  did  cheerfully  obey  his  orders — the 
calculation  was  natural  to  every  man,  that  the  United  States  had 
determined  [to]  receive  occupy  and  defened  the  country  at  the  sev¬ 
eral  posts  taken  by  the  patriots  the  formality  of  an  exchange  of 
Flags  was  performed  and  the  whole  province  except  the  Fortress  of 
S.t  Augustine  placed  under  the  Flag  of  the  United  States,  in 
conformity  to  certain  agreements  entered  into  with  the  said  com- 
missidner.  The  disavowal  of  these  proceedings  by  the  United 
States  government  was  shortly  followed  by  an  attack  of  the  savage 
Indians  free  negroes  &c.  Such  was  the  consternation  of  the 
feeble  inhabitants  of  the  country,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
patriotic  band  of  Georgia  volunteers  under  the  command  of  C0I.0 
Newnan  the  fate  of  the  patriots  would  have  been  decided  in  utter 
ruin — the  pardon  offered  by  the  treacherous  Spainards  to  the 
patriots  is  by  no  means  to  be  relied  on.  We  have  it  from  the  best 
authority  that  the  Spainard  refuse  the  return  of  property,  and 
some  who  have  already  accepted  the  proffered  pardon  and  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance  have  since  been  compelled  to  escape  for 
their  lives.  The  only  altumative  for  the  patriots  is  to  defend  the 
country  to  the  last  extremity;  being  thus  determined  and  involved, 
with  the  loss  of  their  crops  last  year  compelled  to  leave  their 
homes  and  crops  the  present  year,  have  taken  shelter  with  their 
families  on  the  borders  of  your  state.  The  Legislative  Council  of 
East  Florida  unanimously  resolved  on  the  30*^  of  March  last  not 
to  accept  the  pardon  so  insidiously  offered  by  the  Government  of  S.* 
Augustine.  They  further  resolved  and  bound  themselves  indi¬ 
vidually  and  collectively  to  make  good  all  engagements  which  the 
Director  might  enter  into  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  their 
cause.  And  therefore  in  the  absence  of  the  Director,  exercising 
the  powers  of  Director  agreeably  to  the  Constitution  of  East 
Florida  I  apply  to  your  Excellency  and  thro  yon  to  obtain  a  loan 
of  money  on  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  Patriots  of  East  Florida 
to  enable  them  to  support  their  cause  and  defend  themselves 
against  Free  negroes  and  the  savages  who  have  the  weapons  of 
death  placed  in  their  hands  for  the  destruction  of  the  patriots. 
The  patriots  feel  bound  to  extend  their  credit  for  the  relief  of 
many  helpless  families  who  lost  their  crops  while  in  the  service, 
and  who  have  not  the  means  of  acquiring  bread  for  their  sup- 
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port.  Such  relief  ae  may  be  deemed  by  your  Excellency  expedient 
to  afford  to  a  people  thus  struggling  for  liberty  will  be  received 
and  Honorably  accounted  for  to  the  State  of  Georgia 
I  have  the  honor  to  be 

with  sentiments  of  the  highest  esteem 
Y.f  Excy’s  mo.  ob.*  serv.* 

B.  Harris  President  of 
the  Legislative  Council 
A  Director  Exoiicio 

His  Excellency 

David  B.  Mitchell 

Governor  of  Georgia 

JOSE  HIBBERSON  TO  CHARLES  HARRIS* 

Savannah  Nov  '19.^  1813 

Cha.i  Harris  Esq.' 

D'  Sir. 

Your  situation  as  District  attorney  of  the  United  States  gives 
yon  in  a  peculiar  manner  a  general  Superintendance  over  the  con¬ 
duct  of  your  citizens  so  far  as  may  relate  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
frontiers  &  of  the  violations  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  & 
on  this  account  I  am  induced  toi  address  you  a  short  note  on  the 
subject  of  the  present  troubles  in  East  Florida. 

In  the  month  of  July  of  the  present  year  a  body  of  your  citi¬ 
zens,  amounting  to  about  Seventy  or  Eighty,  assembled  within  the 
State  of  Georgia  at  a  place  called  Traders  Hill  armed  &  equipped 
for  a  hostile  Expedition  against  the  province  of  East  Florida  & 
commanded  by  one  B.  Harris  a  citizen  of  this  State  &  formerly  a 
General  &  Legislator  in  its  service.  About  the  end  of  July  or 
first  of  August  they  crossed  into  Florida  &  since  that  time  they 
have  carried  desolation  through  the  country,  plundering  &  burning 
the  plantations  A  bringing  over  into  this  State  large  bodies  of 
negroes  stolen  from  the  Floridean  planters. 

I  beg  you  will  reflect  seriously  upon  the  probable  result  of 
this  state  of  things,  if  it  is  suffered  by  the  State  of  Georgia  to 
continue.  I  need  not  inform  you  that  in  all  probability  one  half 
of  the  negroes  of  your  sea  coast  would  be  over  the  S*  Marys 
river  in  less  than  one  month  if  a  system  of  retaliation  was 


S.  Harris  was  an  able  Savannah  lawyer.  He  was  bom  in  England  and 
edneated  in  France.  He  came  to  Georsia  in  1788.  In  1802  he  was  appointed 
jndge  of  the  Eastern  Cirenit  but  be  refused.  He  was  a  presidential  elector  in  1812 
and  1816.  He  was.  as  indicated  in  this  letter,  a  United  States  district  attorney 
In  ISIS. 
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adopted  by  our  Government  &  assurances  of  protection  held  out 
to  them,  so  strong  is  the  sentiment  prevailing  in  the  minds  of 
this  class  of  your  population  in  favor  of  East  Florida  occasioned 
by  the  very  great  protection,  slaves  receive  under  the  laws  of 
that  Province. 

Some  of  the  following  facts  are  probably  new  to  you  but  are 
such  as  can  be  substanciated  in  a  court  of  Law  viz. 

That  the  people  in  question  are  partially  armed  with  United 
States  muskets. 

That  they  are  aided  &  encouraged  by  Will.m  Ashley,  a  Justice 
of  the  Inferior  Court  of  Camden  County,  to  the  extent  of  his 
means  &  abilities. 

That  the  name  of  Patriot  of  Florida,  is  put  on  &  off  at 
convenience,  as  most  of  them  are  domicilliated  at  their  respective 
residences  in  this  State,  from  which  they  go  over  to  Florida 
whenever  a  plan  of  plunder  is  matured  &  the  favourable  moment 
presents  its  for  its  Execution. 

That  there  is  not  among  them  more  than  five  or  six  men 
that  have  ever  been  subjects  of  East  Florida,  &  of  these  all  but 
one  are  naturalized  Subjects,  natives  of  the  United  States. 

That  the  report  of  there  being  large  bodies  of  black  troops 
at  Amelia  Island  is  entirely  unfounded  &  circulated  in  Georgia 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  popular  feeling,  the  fact  being 
that  only  42  coloured  troops  are  or  have  ever  been  there  &  of 
these  17  are  mulattoes  from  Havanna,  but  have  been  landed  there 
by  accident,  the  vessel  that  they  came  in  having  been  blown  from 
her  anchorage  off  S.^  Augustine  in  the  late  September  Hurricane. 
The  remaining  25  are  from  the  free  negro  militia  of  the  province 
&  were  sent  to  assist  in  defending  the  Island  after  M.'  Cashew’s 
negroes  had  been  stolen. 

On  this  point  the  Inhabitants  of  Florida  have  the  same  Interest 
as  those  of  Georgia,  &  it  is  only  from  necessity  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  detained  the  three  companies  of  Havanna  coloured 
troops  in  the  province,  having  been  informed  on  the  instant  of 
the  evacuation  by  the  American  troops  that  new  arrangements 
were  making  for  an  invasion  from  Georgia  &  that  Harris,  Delany  & 
others  had  been  at  Milledgeville  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  engag¬ 
ing  the  cooperation  or  connivance  of  the  Government,  &  that  they 
had  publickly  stated  on  their  return,  that  they  had  accomplished 
their  object,  and  also  that  the  late  contractors  for  the  United 
States  army  had  offered  them  rations,  that  large  bodies  of  volun¬ 
teers  were  coming  down  the  country  to  join  them  that  the  civil 
authority  would  not  restrain  them  Ac. 
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I  may  add  on  this  point  that  the  Governor  of  Florida,  assured 
General  Pinkney  that  no  black  troops  should  go  north  of  the  river 
S.t  Johns.  He  also  informed  him  that  all  runaway  negroes  from 
Georgia,  should  be  arrested  &  delivered  up  to  the  commanding 
officer  at  Point  Petre  which  has  regularly  been  done,  to  the  Ex¬ 
ception  of  those  of  McIntosh  which  are  attached  by  his  Creditors 
&  consequently  are  taken  out  of  the  military  possession  of  the 
Governor.  But  if  M.r  McIntosh  will  pay  his  debts,  or  make  satis¬ 
factory  arrangements  with  his  creditors  his  negroes  will  be  re¬ 
turned  to  him. 

So  far  as  relates  to  the  prosecution  of  any  Individual  ofthis 
State  for  a  violation  of  the  Laws,  I  tender  my  Services  to  you  to 
procure  the  necessary  evidence  for  Supporting  the  charges  against 
them  &  I  am 

D'  Sir.  Very  truly 

Signed  Jose.  Hibberson. 

CHARLES  HARRIS  TO  GOVERNOR  PETER  EARLY^ 

Savannah  29ti>  Nov.'  1813. 

Sir— 

I  enclose  to  your  Excellency  the  copy  of  a  Letter,  I  rec.d  from 
M.'  Hibberson,  a  Gentleman  of  Amelia  in  East  Florida.  Believing 
that  the  contents  require  some  exertion  of  Governmental  power,  to 

arrest  the  predatory  warfare  of  these . patriots,  I  have 

taken  the  Liberty  of  addressing  you  on  the  subject,  as  the  negroes 
of  our  Sea  Board,  are  dayly  passing  to  that  province.  I  have 
also  wrote  to  M.'  Munroe,  enclosing  a  copy  of  M.'  Hibberson’s 
Letter.  An  Indictment  for  misdemeanor  will  not  restore  the 
negroes,  which  I  humbly  think  ought  to  be  arrested  by  the  civil 
and  military  authority  of  the  counties  bordering  on  East  Florida, 
where  the  negroes  were  first  introduced  into  the  state. 

I  am,  Sir,  with  the  utmost  Res¬ 
pect  &  Regard  your  ob^  serv*. 

Charles  Harris 
U:  S:  D:  Atty 

His  Excellency 

Peter  Early  Esq' 

Milledgeville 

Georgia 

4.  Early  was  Kovemor  of  Gcorsia  from  1811  to  1811. 
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CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 

Departed  this  life,  on  the  17th  inst.,  Miss  Emma  McMillan, 
daughter  of  Col.  and  Mrs.  Rob.  McMillan,  aged  17  years  and  15 
days. 

Her  illness  was  protracted  several  months,  and  through  it  all, 
she  was  a  remarkably  patient  sufferer.  Her  father,  during  the 
month  of  August,  1861,  had  called  together,  at  Clarkesville,  the 
officers  of  the  various  companies  composing  the  Regiment  claiming 
his  presence  since  then,  at  which  time  the  subject  of  this  notice 
vied  with  many  others  in  visiting  and  cheering,  with  her  presence 
and  kindly  offices,  the  men  who  had  left  their  homes  now  tempo¬ 
rarily,  to  prepare  for  a  separation  more  extended,  full  of  hazard 
and  full  of  self-denial.  Keenly  alive  to  all  then  transpiring,  and 
full  of  ardor  and  enthusiasm,  which  added  to  the  fresh  and  gen¬ 
erous  spirit  of  her  nature,  prompted  her  beyond  the  capacity  of 
her  already  delicate  state  of  health,  she  seldom  let  pass  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  each  day,  of  visiting  College  Hill,  where  the  men,  com¬ 
posing  her  father’s  regiment,  were  then  quartered.  Purely  patri¬ 
otic,  but  over  eagerness,  perhaps,  during  the  inclement  weather 
occurring  just  then,  precipitated  the  advancement  of  the  disease, 
which  has  borne  her  from  the  presence  of  friends  and  sunshine  on 
earth,  to  pure  spirits  and  softly  effulgent  brightness  on  high.  .  .  . 

Departed  this  life  17th  Dec.,  1861,  at  Red  Sulphian  Springs, 
State  of  Va.,  Wm.  P.  Jones,  aged  28  years. 

The  subject  of  this  notice,  during  the  Summer  of  1861,  among 
others,  joined  a  company  then  being  formed  and  which  was  the 
first  that  left  Habersham  county  for  the  seat  of  war,  under  Capt. 
Barclay.  While  there  were  many  of  his  company  studious  in  the 
observance  of  all  those  rules  of  propriety  which  especially  govern 
the  religious  character,  none  excelled  our  young  and  gallant 
brother,  Wm.  P.  Jones.  The  writer,  it  is  true,  enjoyed  his  acquaint- 
anship  but  for  a  few  months;  but  during  that  time,  no  one  ever 
grew  more  in  love  and  esteem.  Wm.  was  one  of  the  members  of 
the  M.  E.  Church  composing  the  Society  in  Habersham  county,  at 
New  Liberty,  where  he  was,  perhaps,  an  exhorter.  But  we  knew 
him  best  at  Clarkesville,  where  he  was  a  punctual  attendant  and 
participant  in  all  the  public  and  social  meetings  of  the  church. 

As  to  the  opinion  entertained  of  him  by  the  community  in 
which  he  lived,  we  may  truthfully  say,  ’None  knew  him  but  to  love 
him’.  And  when  he  died,  though  the  circumstances  attending  that 
were  painful,  especially  to  a  mother,  who  would  have  loved  so 
to  soothe  his  last  moments,  we  have  the  consolation  left  us,  that 
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“oor  loss  is  his  eternal  srain.”  Oar  extremest  pity  and  condo¬ 
lence  can  but  be  stirred,  the  one  for  the  noble  young  man,  and 
the  other  for  almost  inconsolable  parents,  when  we  remember  that 
he  was  a  sacrifice  to  an  unprincipled  foe;  that  a  gentleman  and  a 
Christian  should  be  compelled  to  tear  away  from  tenderest  em¬ 
braces  and  a  career  of  usefulness  to  endure  the  hardships  of  camp 
and  put  on  an  equality  with  those  given  up  to  “every  wicked 
device.”  We  here  record  as  his  paster  [sic],  and  so  charge  it  home 
upon  them,  that  infatuated  Northmen  murdered  our  late  beloved 
companion-in-arms  and  brother  in  Christ,  Wm.  P.  Jones.  But  he 
died  as  much  a  hero  as  if  a  score  of  the  enemy  lay  filed  around 
him,  the  result  of  his  own  faithful  arm.  God  doeth  all  things 
well.  They  ment  [sic]  it  for  evil,  but  it  hath  tamed  out  for  his 
good. 

Here  is  what  James  R.  Trotter,  a  mess-mate,  says  of  him,  in 
writing  to  his  own  parents:  “He  was  a  good  soldier;  always  prompt 
in  the  discharge  of  duty;  he  was  as  honest  and  upright  a  soldier 
as  ever  lived;  he  was  clear  of  all  profane  and  vulgar  language;  he 
lived,  I  believe,  as  God  required  of  him,  and  that  he  is  now  on  the 
right  hand  of  God  in  heaven.” 

His  unwavering  hold  of  Christ  in  all  his  camp  life,  tells  the 
quality  and  strength  of  his  character.  He  was  a  “good  soldier,” 
not  only  in  the  service  of  his  country,  but  of  his  Lord  and  Master. 
As  his  life  was  so  may  be  that  of  his  comrades — ours — that  his 
death  may  be  also  ours,  save  absence  from  home  and  friends. 

To  his  parents  let  us  remark  that  it  were  ten  thousand  times 
better  for  William  to  have  died  among  strangers  and  now  “to  be 
with  Christ,”  than  for  him  to  have  lived  and  grown  rich  and  gn^t 
and  to  have  died  at  home  and  gone  to  torment.  Let  us  “man  up 
our  faith”  and  follow  him. 

J.  A.  REYNOLDS. 

Southern  Watchman,  Jan.  29,  1862. 
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HISTORICAL  PRIZE 

The  Georgria  Historical  Society  offers  for  the  year  1929  a 
prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  the  person  submitting  the  best 
article  on  some  subject  in  the  history  of  Georgria.  The  work  must 
be  based  on  original  research  and  properly  documented.  The  length 
of  the  treatise  should  not  be  over  6,000  words. 

Only  one  manuscript  may  be  entered  by  an  individual,  and 
must  not  have  been  previously  published. 

All  manuscripts  must  be  typewrit^n  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only. 

The  article  is  not  to  be  signed ;  but  the  real  name  of  the  author 
must  accompany  the  manuscript  and  must  be  enclosed  in  a  separate 
envelope  on  which  must  be  written  the  name  of  the  historical  article. 

The  competition  is  open  to  anyone  without  restriction. 

The  Society  reserves  the  right  to  publish  in  its  magazine  any 
article  submitted. 

Each  manuscript  must  be  sent  to  Charles  F.  Groves,  Secretary 
of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  Savannah,  Georgia,  not  later  than 
December  1,  1929. 

The  award  will  be  announced  in  the  March,  1930,  number  of 
the  Georgia  Hietorieal  Quarterly. 


WHO'S  WHO 

Mr.  J.  P.  Corry  is  a  graduate  of  Emory  University  who  is 
at  present  doing  graduate  work  in  Tale  University. 

Dr.  P.  S.  Flippin  is  an  editor  of  the  Quarterly  and  a  frequent 
contributor  to  its  pages. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Hay  is  an  electrical  engineer  residing  in  Pittsburgh. 
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The  Training  of  An  American.  The  Early  Life  and  Letters  of 
Walter  H.  Page,  1855-191S.  By  Burton  J.  Hendrick.  (Boston  and 
New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1928.  Pp.  xiv,  444.  $5.00.) 

The  first  two  volumes  of  the  life  and  letters  of  Walter  Hines 
Page  treated  very  lightly  the  part  of  his  life  before  he  became  an 
international  figure  as  ambassador  to  Great  Britain.  This  volume 
goes  back  and  brings  out  the  fascinating  story  of  the  development 
of  this  unusual  Southerner  into  one  of  the  most  dynamic  forces 
in  American  journalism. 

He  came  of  ancestry  virile  and  strong,  large-boned  and  large 
visioned.  To  conform  with  traditional  views  of  the  past  or  with 
the  generally  accepted  views  of  the  present  was  not  one  of  their 
traits.  Secession  in  1861  was  a  grigantic  blunder,  and  the  elder 
Page  was  not  afraid  to  say  so.  Although  Walter  Hines  saw  the 
terrible  effects  of  Sherman’s  army  and  felt  at  the  time  how  terrible 
the  Yankees  must  be,  he  was  soon  drifting  away  from  the  morbid 
effects  that  defeat  and  degradation  were  having  on  the  ordinary 
North  Carolinian.  He  developed  ideas  strange  and  terrible  to  the 
people  of  his  community.  He  thought  that  the  Confederate  tradi¬ 
tion  and  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  idea  were  doing 
great  harm  to  the  mental  growth  and  vigor  of  the  South.  He  even 
thought  that  the  negro  should  be  given  a  chance.  Thoughts  such 
as  these  he  should  have  known  would  get  him  into  trouble,  but  it 
was  with  painful  surprise  that  he  found  a  narrow  opposition  to  his 
plans  for  setting  up  an  agricultural  school  to  train  farmers  and  a 
college  to  train  the  mothers  of  the  next  generation.  He  tried  in 
North  Carolina  to  show  the  South  the  forward  path.  He  failed 
to  make  a  living  at  such  an  occupation  and  was  therefore  forced 
to  move  to  the  North.  He  did  not  forget  the  South  or  cease  to 
work  for  its  salvation.  He  showed  a  withering  impatience  with 
his  native  state  in  his  famous  “Mummy  Letters'*,  but  he  ne^er 
withdrew  his  sympathetic  interest.  As  editor  of  the  Forum,  the 
Atlantic,  of  World’s  Work,  he  turned  his  energies  often  toward 
tugging  at  the  Southern  problem.  Before  he  departed  for  his 
larger  work  in  Great  Britain  he  felt  that  the  South  had  passed 
from  death  unto  life,  and  undoubtedly  he  justly  felt  that  he  had 
had  a  part  in  it. 


Mr.  Hendrick  writes  with  ease.  He  makes  the  book  as  interest¬ 
ing  as  life  itself.  And  throughout  it  all  he  sprinkles  numerous 
letters  in  such  a  way  as  to  let  Page  do  a  large  amount  of  talking 
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without  slowing  down  the  narrative.  To  the  publishers  is  due  the 
credit  for  making  the  book  attractive  in  appearance — ^they  often 
make  their  books  attractive  to  look  at 

The  True  Story  of  Mary,  Wife  of  Lincoln.  By  her  niece, 
Katherine  Helm.  (New  York  and  London:  Harpers  &  Brothers, 
1928.  Pp.  309.  84.00.) 

This  work  is  an  interesting  human  document  Mary  Todd, 
the  wife  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  comes  out  of  its  pages  a  positive 
character,  undoubtedly  self-willed  and  uncommonly  ambitious.  She 
grew  up  in  Kentucky  with  an  aristocratic  background  as  highly 
developed  as  the  West  of  her  times  could  afford.  A  married  sister 
living  in  Springfield  was  the  cause  of  Mary’s  coming  into  contact 
with  Lincoln. 

No  two  persons  ever  had  more  dissimilar  social  backgrounds, 
yet  Mary’s  ambition  for  advancement  was  so  consuming  that,  proud 
as  she  was,  she  refused  to  consider  Lincoln’s  lowly  origin.  She 
thought  she  saw  in  Lincoln  a  genius,  and  she  considered  it  a  rare 
challenge  to  polish  this  rough  diamond.  Against  the  will  of  her 
family  she  married  Abraham,  and  undoubtedly  her  prompting 
spurred  him  on  toward  the  presidency. 

When  once  the  object  of  her  ambitions  had  been  attained,  she 
immediately  began  to  be  harrassed  by  devastating  forces  on  all 
sides.  Southern  bom  she  was  married  to  the  Northern  president 
bent  on  fighting  the  South  back  into  the  Union.  She  was  loyal 
to  her  husband  and  surroundings,  yet  she  could  not  fail  to  shed 
a  silent  tear  when  a  brother  or  brother-in-law  in  the  Confederacy 
should  fall  in  battle — she  had  seven  brothers  and  brothers-in-law 
fighting  for  the  South.  Thus  she  was  accused  by  the  South  of 
being  a  hard-hearted  renegade,  and  she  never  ceased  to  be  sus- 
pidoned  by  the  North.  During  the  war  she  lost  one  of  her  young 
sons,  and  as  a  stunning  climax  her  long  harbored  fears  that 
Lincoln  would  be  assassinated,  came  true.  She  lay  prostrated  for 
weeks — she  never  arose  agrain  in  full  control  of  all  her  faculties. 
She  sought  peace  and  mental  relaxation  throughout  America  and 
Europe — but  here  was  another  Banquo’s  ghost.  She  centered  her 
affections  on  her  son  Tad  and  with  dose  interest  watched  bis 
education.  Then  the  unkind  fates  took  him  and  Mary  suffered  a 
mental  collapse  and  was  adjudged  insane  by  an  Illinois  jury.  She 
recovered,  sought  peace  in  Europe  again,  but  after  an  acddent 
there  came  home  to  die.  Her  sufferings  finally  came  to  an  end 
in  1882. 
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This  book  {rives  one  a  vivid  introduction  to  Mary  Todd  Lincoln, 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  a  true  introduction  in  general.  Yet  in  specific 
details  it  is  unhistorical,  which  fact  in  the  sum  total  may  not 
detract  from  truth.  But  many  conversations  are  given  which  come 
out  of  the  imagination  of  the  writer.  The  various  documents 
quoted  are  left  vague  in  their  origin,  and  the  memoirs  especially 
vague  as  to  the  time  they  were  written.  The  book  is  therefore 
not  done  according  to  historical  standards,  and  therefore,  may  lack 
some  of  the  exactness  history  requires,  but  as  a  vivid  picture 
of  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  it  is  highly  interesting.  £,  ]yf,  C, 

Intercolonial  Aepeets  of  American  Culture  on  the  Eve  of  the 
Revolution,  By  Michael  Kraus,  Ph.  D.  (New  York:  Columbia 
University  Press,  1928.  Pp.  251.  $4.00.) 

A  sub-title  explanatory  of  this  book  states  that  special  ref¬ 
erence  is  given  to  the  Northern  towns.  There  is  no  logical  reason 
why  a  book  should  be  written  on  this  subject  without  including 
all  the  thirteen  colonies  which  rebelled,  except  the  practical  diffi¬ 
culty  of  securing  the  documents  for  the  Southern  colonies.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  studies  that  could  have  been  made  was 
not  the  connections  and  associations  that  were  to  be  expected 
among  the  Northern  colonies  when  once  they  became  well- 
established,  but  rather  an  investigation  of  convergencies  and  di¬ 
vergencies  between  Northern  and  Southern  colonies.  In  the  light 
of  subsequent  sectionalism  that  beset  the  Union,  such  a  study 
would  have  been  far  more  valuable  and  significant.  But  it  might 
be  considered  ungenerous  to  quarrel  with  a  person  for  not  writing 
upon  a  subject  he  did  not  choose  to  write  upon. 

Mr.  Kraus  chose  to  write  upon  the  more  restricted  field,  and 
within  the  limits  he  set  for  himself  he  has  performed  much  labor 
and  it  was  not  expended  in  vain.  Much  of  what  he  writes  is  the 
expected  but  by  no  means  the  proved.  Mr.  Kraus  proves  the 
expected.  He  has  carried  his  investigations  over  a  wide  field,  and 
he  has  shown  a  brosd  understanding  in  knowing  what  to  look  for 
and  Uf  skill  in  putting  together  his  findings. 

In  short  he  finds  that  the  great  trend  in  colonial  times  was 
toward  colonial  unity  and  nationality  rather  than  a  crystallisa¬ 
tion  of  each  colony  into  a  separate  entity.  Social  contacts  were 
created  by  transportation  facilities;  religious  organizations  knew 
no  colonial  boundaries;  books,  schools,  artists,  physicians,  philoso¬ 
phers,  and  such-like  played  their  part  in  the  welding  process. 
There  are  seventeen  and  a  quarter  pages  of  bibliography  and  six 
and  a  half  of  index.  E.  M.  C. 
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Our  Oum  Tima$.  By  H.  C.  Thomas  and  W.  A.  Hamm.  (New 
York:  Van^ard  Press,  332  pp.  50  cents.) 

This  is  the  third  and  final  volume  of  the  series,  A  B  C  of 
Hiatory.  The  first.  The  Foundationa  of  Modem  Civilization,  traces 
man’s  progress  from  earliest  times  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  attempts  to  show  the  origin  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  modem  institutions  and  the  contributions  of  various  peo¬ 
ples  and  periods  to  present  day  civilisation.  The  second  volume. 
Civilization  tit  Tranaition,  deals  with  the  transition  from  the  old 
regime  to  modem  times  and  undertakes  to  show  how  the  intel¬ 
lectual,  political  and  industrial  revolutions  have  brought  a  new 
world  into  existence.  The  authors  have  chosen  the  year  1870  to 
mark  approximately  the  end  of  the  era  of  transition  and  the 
beginning  of  what  may  be  traly  called  modem  history.  This  the 
the  third  volume  is  a  clear  and  concise  examination  into  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  world  today  as  seen  in  the  light  of  developments  during 
the  last  sixty  years,  and  brings  the  story  down  to  the  present. 
After  a  description  of  some  of  the  social  and  economic  changes 
that  have  been  characteristic  of  all  countries,  it  takes  up  in  some 
detail  the  history  of  the  great  nations.  It  then  traces  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  imperialism,  the  embitterment  of  international  relations 
culminating  in  the  World  of  1914,  and  closes  with  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  efforts  to  build  a  new  world  on  the  mins  left  by  the 
war.  There  are  interesting  and  informative  chapters  on  Russia, 
International  Relations  and  the  Peace  Treaties.  The  final  chapter 
contains  a  very  able  treatment  of  the  problems  of  Reparations  and 
Inter-Allied  Debts,  with  an  account  of  the  achievements  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  CLAUDE  CHANCE. 

The  Love  SUyriea  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley.  By  Thomas 
Gamble.  (Savannah:  Review  Publishing  &  Printing  Co.,  Inc., 
1927.  Pp.  69.) 

This  is  a  very  interesting  thread  in  the  great  warp  and  woof 
of  the  lives  of  the  Wesley  brothers.  It  humanises  these  two  great 
pillars  of  Methodism,  and  will  doubtless  take  by  complete  surprise 
the  vast  majority  of  those  people  who  today  call  themselves  Metho¬ 
dists.  To  some  John  Wesley  may  appear  less  digrnified  and  less 
desirable  as  a  founder  of  a  great  religious  organization  because 
he  had  the  same  instincts  of  love  as  an  ordinary  normal  person; 
to  others  he  will  appear  the  greater  because  he  was  human  and 
normal  and  because  he  had  his  tribulations,  even  as  great  and  as 
numerous  as  beset  other  people. 
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Mr.  Gamble  has  written  an  interesting  and  valnable  chapter 
in  the  lives  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley.  S,  q, 

A  History  of  Kentucky  Before  the  Louisiana  Purchase  tn  180S. 
By  Temple  Bodley.  (Chicago:  The  S.  J.  Clarke  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  1928.  Pp.  ziv,  620.) 

As  the  title  indicates,  this  work  does  not  take  up  a  great  deal 
of  the  history  of  Kentucky  as  a  state.  It  is  rather  a  study  of  the 
international  rivalries  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  valleys  and  the 
part  played  by  the  Kentucky  community.  Mr.  Bodley  has  developed 
his  subject  with  great  ability  and  skill.  He  has  gone  into  the 
sources  and  has  combed  far  and  wide  for  his  information.  He  writes 
interestingly  and  with  authority.  The  work  is  illustrated,  printed 
in  large  type,  and  admirable  throughout.  S,  C. 


